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HAT the Cabinet should have deferred its decision 
regarding both the expansion of its armament 
programme and the nature of the new defence organisa- 
tion is intelligible, for rarely have this country’s disposi- 
| tions depended on a larger number of uncertain factors. 
: First and foremost the collective sectrity system is still 
under test. If it proves itself finally in the case of 
' Italy there will obviously be less need in the future 
' for any country to depend for its defence exclusively 
> on its own resources. The Naval Conference is still in 
| session, though as a factor in possible naval reductions 
' it may be written off. Everything points to the wisdom 
of a gradual expansion financed through supplementary 
' estimates rather than a long-term programme paid for 
by a huge armament loan. Even more important than 
_ the volume of our defence forces is their efliciency, and 
| efficiency there can never be without a much closer 
' co-ordination between the three services than exists 
_ today. The tide of opinion is running strongly against 
; asingle Ministry of Defence, but for the plan, advocated 
by Sir Frederick Maurice among others in a recent issue 
| of The Spectator, of a defence committee of the Chiefs 
, of Staff of the three services presided over by a civilian 
Minister, with a secretariat at its disposal, there is very 
| much to be said. But the Minister must be a man with 
the peculiar qualities of a Lord Haldane, and it is by 
no means obvious where they are to be found today. 
* * * * 


America and Neutral Rights 

Once more the United States Congress has frustrated 
the desire of the President to take a step that would 
make for the stabilisation of peace. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Tecent warning that Americans trading with either of 
the belligerents in the present war would do so at their 
own risk, and the subsequent embodiment of that prin- 
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ciple in a new Neutrality Bill, inspired confident hopes 
that the claims for neutral trade which involved America 
in war with Britain in 1812, and came near having the 
same effect a century later, were to be finally abandoned, 
That would mean that the danger of a League of Nations 
blockade being broken by American vessels insisting 
on their rights as neutrals would disappear once for all. 
But Congress, it appears, will have none of this. There 
is a latent but persistent nationalism in the United 
States which revolts at the idea of surrendering any 
imagined right in any circumstances, even though the 
forces of order in the world would be sensibly strengthened 
thereby. The Chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate wants to prolong the existing 
makeshift Neutrality Bill for a year. The occupant 
of the similar post in the House of Representatives 
declares that though the United States may not formally 
abandon her neutral rights she will certainly never 
fight for them. -The position is uncertain and confused, 
but it has reluctantly to be recognised that Europe 
‘an count on the United States for little practical help 
in the organisation of peace. 
* x * * 

Makalle and Ogaden 

The nature of the Italian success in Southern Abyssinia 
is becoming clearer. Ras Desta’s men, half starved 
in the barren scrub between the Ganale Doria and the 
Dawa, with their commissariat service—such as it was 
paralysed by constant bombing, had already begun to 
disperse when the Italian thrust sent their remnant 
seuttling like rabbits to the hills. Now they are back 
in their fastnesses, where they are daily being reinforced, 
while it is the Italians at Negelli who risk finding them- 
selves in the air. The thrust, excellent in design and 
execution, has done its work and relieved the Southern 
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Ogaden from any immediate menace .from the West: 
It is not likely. to. be pushed much further, and the next 
probable move, a resumption. of the advance on Harrar, 
cannot long be delayed if it is to bear fruit before the 
rains. In the North the Abyssinians have so far failed 
to isolate Makalle and the Italians to crush the threat of 
isolation, Casualties, although obscured by conflicting 
and improbable reports, seem to have been heavy on 
both sides. That a pitched battle should have ended 
so inconclusively suggests that there may be grounds 
for questioning the assumption, which hitherto has been 
almost axiomatic, that in an encounter of this sort the 
Italians’ superiority of armament would assure them of 
conclusive victory. 
* * * x 
M. Sarraut’s Début 
There seems now only one reason why M. Sarraut’s 
Ministry should not last comfortably until the elections. 
On his first contact with the Chamber he received the 
support, unfamiliar lately to a French Prime Minister, of 
the entire Left, and even the Communists abstained from 
voting against him. M. Blum explained the Left’s 
unanimity : the Ministry had the great value of not being 
M. Laval’s. M. Sarraut, following M. Herriot, promised a 
sincere and not half-hearted co-operation with the League 
of Nations and with Great Britain and pledged himself 
to apply the anti-Fascist laws strictly. Indeed, M. 
Sarraut’s great recommendation to the Left is the hope 
that he will do what M. Laval only said he would do ; but 
also his Ministry has members friendly to the Front Popu- 
laire. Thus, he may expect a clear run to the elections, 
and the Left has the prospect of engaging in them from an 
advantageous position. But over him hangs the shadow 
of finance. In the next three or four months the Treasury 
will need some five or six thousand million franes, and, 
despite rumours of a British loan, it is not clear where the 
money is to come from. The shadow is the darker because 
M. Laval, the Right, and their financial allies, may see 
their advantage in a crisis. 
* * * 
The Murder at Davos 
The assassination of the German Nazi agent Herr 
Gustloff at Davos by a young Yugoslav Jew has naturally 
aroused intense indignation in Germany, and reprisals 
against Jews in that country are to be feared. That 
serious complications will arise between Germany and 
Switzerland seems unlikely. The Swiss Government can 
in no way be held responsible for what has happened. 
Nazi activity, fostered from the German side of the 
frontier, has been a serious threat to Swiss cohesion, 
and the presence of the murdered man and other Nazi 
agents was grossly distasteful to the authorities, the more 
so since there was always the possibility of such a crime 
as has just been committed. Political assassination is 
a foul and despicable thing at all times, but the German 
Government's condemnation must be tempered by 
chastening recollections. Quite apart from the murders 
of men like Rathenau and Erzberger, the slaughter of 
June 30th, 1934, carried out not only by Herr Hitler's 
orders but in his presence, leaves the Wilhelmstrasse 
free indeed to lodge the strongest protest against the 
student Frankfurter’s act on political grounds but 
hardly free to denounce it as an unprecedented moral 
outrage. 
x x * * 
The Increase in Unemployment 
The latest statistics of unemployment are disquieting. 
Between December 16th, 1935, and January 26th, 1936, 
the number of unemployed rose by 291,157 to 2,159,722. 
Even though that total is less by 165,651 than the figure 
for January last year, both the exceptionally large 
seasonal increase after Christmas and the rise in the total 
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of unemployment to over 2,000,000 cause SOME anyiety 
The Ministry of Labour gives two explanations for th 
unusual size of the increase. The first, that on the dee 
the count employment was decreased by the exceptionally 
bad weather, is so far substantiated that the building ay) 
contracting trades, which were most seriously alfecta) 
account for 107,000 of the increase, but the explanatiy, 
does not apply to other industries in which UNnemploymney, 
also showed marked advances. The second explanatio, 
that the number of boys and girls seeking employnie 
had grown by 45,000 since last year, will in itself jnenes, 
rather than allay disquiet. The fact that the Progress »/ 
industry in the last vear has put hardly more than quart 
of a million more men to work, and leaves an equal 
number subject “to seasonal loss of employment, justif, 
only very chastened satisfaction. 

* * it * 
The Spindles Bill 

It is the cotton spinners themselves who have given {iy 

strongest support to the Cotton Spinning Industry Bi 
which was read for a second time on Tuesday, and th: 
is its chief justification. Opposition has been varied an) 
bitter, but the arguments against the Bill tend, on ty 
whole, to demonstrate its advantages. Opponents in th 
industry itself argue that, by reducing the number , 
spindles to 38,000,000, the Bill prevents any efforts { 
restore the former level of production. Such efforts are. 
in any case, doomed to failure, for the competition 0} 
Japan and India, which has reduced the industry’ 
export trade to a third of its pre-War size, is certain t 
continue ; and those who know the methods by which 
cotton-spinners have tried to regain lost markets may wel 
doubt whether they are good for the industry. The Bil 
compensates the owners of spindles put out of operation, 
There would be some force in Labour's argument that, 
while compensating capital, the Bill does not compensat 
workmen thrown out of employment, if it were not hoped 
that the reformed industry would employ a greater number 
of full-time workers. Amended by withdrawal of th 
clause prohibiting the introduction of new machinery, thi 
Bill gives cotton-spinners the means, long demanded, o/ 
putting their house in order. 

* x * * 
To Speed Up the Law 

The most important recommendation of Lord Peels 

Commission on the “state of business in the King’s 
Bench Division ” is that a new post should be create 
at the Law Courts, whose holder, a ‘ well-paid whole 
time ollicer,’ would have the task of securing “thi 
economical and efficient use of judge-power in th 
interest of litigants, witnesses, jurors and practitioners. 
Such an appointment (to which Lord Hewart was opposed 
could alone ensure the proper working-out of the Com 
mission’s other proposals. Many of these are somewhai 
technical, but none the worse for that. The Commission 
ers come out boldly for the view that it is a less evil for 
a judge to be occasionally disengaged in court than for 
parties, witnesses, counsel, and solicitors to be swmmonet 
to attend (as at. present) often a day, and sometime 
many days, before there is a real chance that their cas 
will come on. Incidentally, the Report favours retaining 
the circuit system; recommends an age-limit (72) {0 
King’s Bench judges; urges that any increase in thi 
criminal jurisdiction of Quarter Sessions must be mad! 
conditional on the appointment of legally  qualifie 
chairmen ; and rejects any further increase in the col 
pulsory jurisdiction of the County Courts. 

* * * * 


Pool Betting 
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The Christian Social Council’s deputation which 
Monday impressed the dangers of football-pool bettim 
on the Home Secretary had a ease which deserves mo 
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immediate attention than Sir John Simon seems likely to 
In 1934 it was stated that the Government 
reserved the right to propose amendments to the Betting 
and Lotteries Act : and the right should now be exercised, 
for the Act made no provision for the pool betting system. 
Yet, in 1934 35, according to the deputation, £20,000,000 
was contributed to pools, and this year that amount is 
likely to be doubled. 'To the poor man the allurement of a 
huge prize, for a small contribution, is very gr “at, but the 
disparity between prize and contribution is, of course, 
exeeeded by the chances against any single contributor 
yinning. The pool indeed caters for that class of gambler 
which the 1934 Act was meant to protect, and it is attrac- 
tive above all to the poor and the unemployed. The 
popularity of the system, and the difficulty of restricting 
the growth of gambling, which, prohibited here, breaks 
out there in new forms, more menacing than ever, present 
Parliament with a serious problem, but the very magni- 
tude of the sums expended on an affair of pure chance is a 
measure of the evil calling for remedy. Wage-earners are 
entitled to spend their money as they like, but to instigate 
them to spend it in this way is a crime ag:ainst socicty. 


give It. 
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* * * * 


The White Elephant 

The beet-sugar industry, fostered at vast expense by 
the taxpayer, is now, by the Government’s Sugar Industry 
(Reorganisation) Bill, to give birth to a semi-public cor- 
poration. The Greene Committee indeed recommended 
the abolition of the subsidy to an industry which could 
show no prospect of ever paying its way. The Govern- 
ment has not followed this advice, but has reduced the 
annual largesse from £7,000,000 to £2,.500,000. There is 
some possibility of a still further reduction, and production 
is limited by making only a fixed amount of beet eligible 
for the subsidy. The private factories are to be united 
in a British Sugar Corporation, with debentures guaran- 
teed up to £1,000,000 by the Treasury ; it must pay a 
minimum price to the beet - growers, use only British 
machinery, and will be supervised by a Sugar Commission, 
This artificial expedient is perhaps the only way of solving 
an artificial problem without injuring vested interests or 
conflicting with the “ agricultural grounds ” the Governr- 
ment puts forward for its Bill. The vice of such a subsidy 
as the beet-sugar industry has been enjoying is that it 
cannot be suddenly withdrawn without risk of disastrous 
dislocation. In those circumstances the new Bill must 
he regarded as making the best of a bad job. 


* * * * 


Gambling and Charity 

The action for damages brought against the organiser 
ofa gambling party held in aid of charity did no good either 
to the plaintiff or the organiser or to charity. It is a bad 
argument for voluntary medical services that, to exist, 
they must share the proceeds of gambling with promoters, 
croupiers, and punters, and a worse argument for gambling 
that it flourishes by involving hospitals and charities in 
its own discredit. It has long been thought one of the 
advantages of the dependence of hospitals and medical 
services on voluntary contributions that such a system 
protioted charity as well as health. It appears now that 
it promotes gambling also; charity is scarcely the 
word for a percentage of the gains made at roulette or 
chemin-de-fer. Nor did the questions which engaged the 
attention of the court compel the conviction that the 
sole object of those who engaged in this charitable activity 
was the alleviation of pain and disease. Indeed, there 
‘ppear to be more repellent diseases than those which 
lead to a hospital ward. Few, except gamblers, will 
regret Mr. Justice Finlay’s expressed hope that charitable 
ssociations will no longer resort to such dubious methods 


money-raising, 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes : 
of Commons met on Tuesday after the Christmas 
Recess in an atmosphere of profound gloom. The sad 
occasion which had called us together a fortnight before 
was to some extent responsible for the general depression 
but in the main it was due to a feeling that the inter- 
national situation is worsening. Sober-minded members 
are openly saying that before this Parliament has reached 
its end there will be war in Europe. They point out that 
the preparations for war in Germany have now reached 
such an extent that they cannot be curtailed without 
widespread unemployment. Yet, as Dr. Schacht hinted 
in his recent speech, the economic position of Germany 
is becoming more and more serious. The only result, 
so the argument runs, can be an explosion which may 
well take the form within two or three years of a German 
invasion of Russia. This in my judgement is an exag- 
gerated view, but it is fairly widely held. 

* X * * 


The House 


Mr. Runciman did not raise the spirits of the House 
when he rose to move the second reading of the Cotton 
Spinning Bill. Seldom can a Cabinet in charge of an 
important measure have been less enthusiastic about 
its provisions. His only argument for it was that Lan- 
cashire wanted it and therefore she must have it. Even 
on this he was improperly briefed and was put through 
a damaging cross-examination by the dissentient Lan- 
cashire Members on his assertion that the minority 
against the scheme was as small as the minority under 
any scheme would be. At one time it appeared as if Mr. 
Churchill would open fire on the Bill. He was muttering 
interjections and whispering comments to his neighbours 
and wandering in and out of the House, and in fact 
making all his usual motions when a speech is in pre- 
paration. But he appeared impressed by a_ capable 
and well-informed speech from Mr. Crossley and it was 
soon clear that the attack had been called off. As_ it 
was, the Government fared badly in the Division lobby. 

x * * * 

Mr. Lansbury’s motion on world fears on Wednesday 
afternoon gave the opportunity to Mr. Lloyd George to 
make his first speech since the election. In manner and 
form it was one of his best, but as a reasoned argument 
as to what should be done in the growing international 
crisis it was regarded in nearly every quarter in the House 
as deplorable. He appeared to have no grasp of the 
realities of the German situation and his suggestion that 
the speeches of Goering and Hitler need not be taken 
unduly seriously was greeted with incredulous laughter. 
There was clearly no disposition in any party to look with 
favour upon his proposal that Great Britain should sum- 
mon an international Conference and, as the first item in 
the agenda, place the mandated territories in the pool. 
There is a general feeling that this would be a most unfor- 
tunate moment to give any impression of weakness to- 
wards the aggressor nations. I fancy that even in the 
ranks of the Labour Party the opposition to the new esti- 
mates for the defence services will be fairly half-hearted. 

* * * * 

The Ross and Cromarty by-election has created much 
searching of heart among the Government Liberals. They 
have no hostility towards Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, but 
they feel that it was very unfair on them that with the 
small number of seats that they hold they should have been 
‘alled upon to give up one of the safest of them in order to 
secure his return. They argue with truth that the Con- 
servative Party alone could never have achieved a 
majority of the size the National Government now enjoys, 
and that so far as seats are concerned Conservatism has 
paid a wholly inadequate price for the Liberal support 
that so materially helped it to achieve its representation, 
which is quite disproportionate to its votes in the country. 
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THE PEACE 


HE talks that have been in progress in Paris in 
the past week are capable of consolidating the 
peace of Europe or of imperilling it. Of their 
importance, particularly as a sequel to a similar 
series of talks in London, there can be no question. 
They were not premeditated. They arose naturally 
and accidentally out of the presence in London, and 
the return journey through Paris, of statesmen 


gathered from all parts of Europe for the funeral of. 


King George. That the opportunity should be taken to 
discuss political questions was both inevitable and 
right. To what conclusions, if any, the discussions 
have led is not known, but about their general trend 
there is no secret. Russia has drawn and is drawing 
closer to Great Britain and France. The three Little 
Entente Powers, Rumania, Jugoslavia and Czecho- 
slovakia, after a temporary and limited rapprochement 
with Germany on the part of the two former, are 
resuming their old close understanding with France, 
and discussions of a Danubian Pact are being carried 
on to some effect in spite of the absence of Italy. 

The view to be taken of this fever of diplomatic 
activity must vary according to the location of the 
spectator. It will not look the same from Rome as 
from Belgrade, or from Berlin as from London. 
The opinion of Rome at this juncture is not of the 
first importance. Italy has chosen, by her violation 
of the Covenant, to put herself deliberately out of 
court so far as co-operation with other members of 
the League of Nations is concerned, and until she has 
given evidence of an intention to observe her inter- 
national undertakings, international discussions must 
be carricd on without her. Nor does Signor 
Mussolini’s melodramatic appeal to the students of 
the world to oppose League sanctions suggest that 
he is at present in the frame of mind for sober 
negotiations. There is only one right reply to such 
verbal pyrotechnics, and it was given by General 
Smuts when he declared at Cape Town on Monday 
that “the proper answer to this bluff and this war- 
talk is for the League calmly and quickly to do its 
duty and carry on the task to which it is pledged.” 
That, in fact, the League is doing, and shows every sign 
of continuing to do. The detailed studies which have 
been carried on by experts at Geneva since the League 
Council meeting ended confirm the impression that 
the sanctions already agreed on are being loyally 
carried out and are having their intended effect, and 
the probability that an oil embargo will at last be 
imposed on Italy is increasing. The League is 
standing the test well, and the collective system 
is a more effective force in the world than it has 
ever been. 

Much more important than the point of view of 
Rome is the point of view of Berlin, and it has to be 
recognised that the reserves and suspicions with which 
the writings of German commentators on the Paris 
talks are charged are intelligible, groundless though 
they may be and are. For years before the War 
Germany laboured under the fear of encirclement. 
The Triple Alliance which Bismarck had _ forged 
provoked an answer in the Triple Entente, in which 


neler 


OF EUROPE 


Britain, France and Russia were associated. The 
War came and Germany was defeated. Today 
Britain, France and a new Russia, far more formidably 
equipped than the old, are again acting in ¢log 
concert, and once more the cry of encirclement js 
being raised at Berlin. It is a baseless cry.° Ther 
is no encirclement. The Paris talks involve neithe 
directly nor by implication any threat of any king 
to a Germany animated by the peaceful intentions 
which Herr Hitler and her other titular spokesmen 
ascribe to her. One of the aims of the Paris Nego- 
tiators is to fortify the independence of Austria, oy 
which Herr Hitler protests that he has no designs, 
Germany might take exception to a Hapsburg 
restoration, but Prince Starhemberg is understood 
to have given explicit assurances against that. 4 
Germany desiring to be strong only to be peaceful 
is menaced by nothing that is happening at Paris, 
But true though it be that there is no valid ground 
for German uneasiness, it is of considerable importance 
that there should be no imaginable ground for it 
either. If any excuse is left for the belief that 
sectional conversations at Paris are directed towards 
the forging of sectional alliances, the danger of another 
division of Europe into two camps will be grave, 
There is, in fact, no excuse for that, but it must 
be demonstrated beyond possibility of misconception 
that no excuse exists. Everything settled or 
projected at Paris must be made completely public 
the moment agreement is reached, and every pact 
concluded must be given its right place within the 
framework of the League of Nations, the door of 
which stands as wide open for Germany as ever 
it did. The new French Prime Minister, M. Sarraut, 
addressed words of cordial invitation to Germany 
in his opening speech in the French Chamber last 


week. If she prefers not to respond, that is her 
affair The Franco-Soviet pact of non-aggression, 


to wuich Germany takes the strongest exception, 
is to be signed shortly, and it is necessary to remember 
that it was originally to have taken the form of a 
much wider Eastern Security Pact, to which Germany 
was urged, but declined, to accede. Fundamentally 
President Wilson was right when he laid it down that 
“there shall be no leagues or alliances within the 
common family of the League of Nations,” and in so 
far as the collective system now in operation against 
Italy justifies itself the ground for sectional under: 
standings will disappear. Meanwhile it is essential 
that any new understandings be so framed as to 
demonstrate both their purely defensive character 
and their complete consistency with the letter and the 
spirit of the League Covenant. 

There is no reason to believe that the _ policies 
being concerted in Paris do not fulfil these conditions. 
There is, on the contrary, every reason to believe 
that they do. The objectives the negotiators have 
in view—the defence of Austrian independence, the 
conclusion of an economic and possibly even 4 
political pact between the Danubian States—are 
sound. None of them threatens in any way the 
interests of an unaggressive Germany. None of 
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them has any bearing on any claims Germany 
may prefer in the colonial field, or in the matter of 
the demilitarised zone on the- Rhine—to mention 
two questions which are at present agitating the 
Berlin Press. There is no idea of isolating Germany. 
This country in particular would never tolerate that. 
On the contrary, every European State would welcome 
unreservedly her return to co-operation with her 
neighbours at Geneva. But in the mean time the 
closer and the more genuinely friendly the relations 


between the other principal States of Europe are 
with one another the better for the peace of the 
Continent. Great Britain, France and Russia, the 
Little Entente and Poland, from whom a collabora- 
tion in no way inconsistent with her existing pact 
with Germany may reasonably be hoped for, are 
capable, by their disinterested co-operation, of 
making peace safe. It would be a_ singularly 
appropriate result to flow from the assembly of 
Kings and Ministers at King George’s funeral. 


THE SCHOOL-LEAVING AGE 


HE new Education Bill and the memorandum 
accompanying it have had a very bad reception 
from those interested in education. How could it 
be otherwise ? The Government’s election manifesto 
spoke of raising the school-leaving age to fifteen. 
Could any voter to whom it was addressed have 
supposed from its terms that the raising would not 
begin to operate for another four years, and even 
then would be subject to such broad-exceptions that 
some good judges do not expect more than 15 per 
cent. of the children to be affected by it ? 

The Government, it is clear, has been much in- 
fluenced by electoral considerations. Ministers felt 
themselves on the horns of a dilemma. For reasons 
with which many thinking people will agree, they 
feared to grant maintenance allowances to the 
children’s parents for the extra year. The principle 
of paying a parent to allow his children to go to 
school has indeed very dangerous possibilities. But, 
on the other hand, they dreaded the wrath of working- 
class electors deprived of an expected year of their 
children’s earnings. This fear was not groundless 
cither. The solution has been (a) to postpone the 
beginning of the operation of the Act till the autumn 
of 1989—i.e., the probable date of the next General 
Election; (b) to exempt from the Act all children 
who can obtain employment—i.e., to confine the 
extra schooling to cases where the child (and the 
parent) loses no wages by it. 

Such appear to an objective spectator the Govern- 
ment’s deciding motives. Quite naturally they are not 
to the fore in the official documents. The postponc- 
ment till 1989 is attributed to the falling birth-rate. 
It might have been thought better to take advantage 
of the fall to reduce the size of classes, which is sure 
in the first years of the scheme to be excessive. 
Similarly the employment for which exemptions are 
granted is to be ‘ beneficial” employment. What 
Goes “beneficial”? mean? How many kinds of 
employment does it rule out? Reading the Bill 
carefully, one is bound to answer, “Very few.” 
That is not to say that Clauses 2-4 will be valueless. 
They enable a local education authority to put con- 
siderable pressure on employers in the children’s 
interests, It must inquire into the nature of the 
job, the wages, the hours, the opportunities allowed 
for further education, and the time available for 
recreation; it can exact undertakings from the 
employer upon any of these points as a condition of 
granting exemption ; and if the employer breaks an 
undertaking, he can be fined. But such provisions, 
While well calculated to improve the conditions of 


employment for children, are unlikely to lessen its 
amount. Employers will doubtless comply with 
them; the risk is that many, perhaps most, local 
authorities may even make compliance too easy. 

It is said, of course, that a policy of age-raising 
coupled with large grounds for exemption and a large 
diseretion to the local authorities is in line with the 
historical practice in England since 1870. This is 
in a sense true; but if history is to be of practical 
value, we must learn from it not only what examples 
to follow, but also what to avoid. There can be no 
doubt whatever that the successive multifarious 
exemptions to which the Fisher Act of 1918 finally 
put an end below the age of fourtcen had for many 
decades a most pernicious effect on the efficiency of 
elementary education in England. They went far 
to disorganise the whole curriculum in the higher 
standards, and gravely impaired its results. Critics 
of the output of the elementary schools seldom 
realised the persistent and crushing handicaps under 
which the work had to be done. The new exemp- 
tions will have the same bad effect, if the Bill goes 
through in its present form. 

When the committee presided over by Sir Henry 
Hadow won acceptance for their scheme of universal 
“secondary ” education as against the part-time 
continuation-schools which Mr. Fisher had favoured 
they put in the forefront as essential to success the 
raising of the leaving age to fifteen. Only so would it 
be possible to plan a four-year curriculum for child- 


ren leaving the “ primary” school at eleven; and 
it was argued, convincingly enough, that the 


superiority of four years over three years for this 
purpose was a great deal more than 33} per cent.— 
would, indeed, make all the difference. Since then 
what we have seen is a gradual and sporadic trans- 
ition to the Hadow plan, but with a three-year, not 
a four-year, curriculum: @.¢., without the feature 
which the plan’s sponsors regarded as indispensable, 
If the new Bill is not to remedy this situation, what is 
it for ? 

And how can it remedy it? How can any 
school organise a four-year curriculum for children, 
of whom 80 per cent. or thereabouts may be leaving 
at the cnd of three vears ? What sort of useful fourth 
year can in practice be arranged, when those staying 
on will be asmall minority indeterminable beforehand ? 
How can it fail to become in most cases the most 
pitiable travesty of education—uninspiring, un- 
helpful, hopeless, irksome, wasteful and unpopular ? 
So far from leading up to wider extensions, is it not 
quite likely to choke them off? All the aceompany- 
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ing ineoherenees seem bound to operate, far more 
seriously at fourteen-fifteen than they did in the old 
days at earlier ages. For when education proceeded 
little beyond the “ three R’s,” the curriculum was 
necessarily much simpler and its organisation far less 
important than must be the case for the advanced 
boys and girls today. Looked at all round, with every 
qualifying circumstance or possibility allowed for, the 
prospect opened up by the new Bill seems bleak and 


—=—=—=—= 
uninviting in the extreme. It is no exaggeration to 
say that under many vital aspects it appears less g 
step forward than a step back. Let us hope that the 
spokesmen of education in Parliament, who are yo} 
confined to one party, will insist in the House o 
Commons first that the Bill shall become effective at 
least two years earlier than 1939, and secondly, that 
fifteen shall be the age for school-leaving in all but, 
strictly limited number of exceptional cases, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


A GOOD many battles will break out again with the 

publication of the second volume of Mr. Duff 
Cooper’s Life of Lord Haig. The first instalment of it, 
appearing in advance in the Sunday Pictorial, gives the 
Commander-in-Chief’s_ version of the famous Calais 
Conference in February, 1917, when it was decided that 
the British Army was to be put under the orders of the 
ill-starred General Nivelle. Mr. Lloyd George and Sir 
William Robertson have already given their versions, 
Lord Haig’s, as might be expeeted, accords with Sir 
William Robertson’s and differs radically from Mr. Lloyd 
George's. It is based, of course, on contemporary records 
in his diary, not on subsequent recollections, and some of 
the entries quoted by Mr. Duff Cooper—e.g. “it is too sad 
at this critical time to have to fight with one’s Allies and 
the Home Government in addition to the enemy in the 
field ~ ov * all would be so easy if T only had to deal with 
Germans “—give some idea of the atmosphere created, 
The crux of the whole affair was the discovery that at a 
War Cabinet meeting, from which Sir William Robertson, 
the C.LG.S., had been encouraged to absent himself, the 
single command under Nivelle had been secretly decided 
on. Sir William has recorded the facts about the Cabinet 
and his own absence from it in his volume of memoirs. 
Lord Haig entered them at the time in his diaries. Mr. 
Lloyd George omits them. Wherever the right and wrong 
lay, the Calais Conference put the relations between the 
Commander-in-Chief and the new Prime Minister on a 
permanently unsatisfactory footing. 

* x x * 

News reaching me in private letters from the United 
States gives an astonishing picture of the impression 
made on Americans by King George’s death. The New 
York Times of January 21st devoted ten full pages (and a 
page of the New York Times contains far more matter 
than a page of the London Times) to the King’s life and 
illness, the Herald-Tribune nine pages, and Mr. Hearst’s 
American eight. Within two hours of the announcement 
of the death (which came, of course, at about 7 p.m. by 
New York time) the Columbia Broadeasting Corporation 
radiated a dramatisation of the King’s life, with child and 
boy actors for the earlier scenes. With this news comes 
the suggestion that America would be deeply gratified if 
King Edward should think fit to make some recognition 
of the sympathy universally felt and expressed throughout 
the United States. 

* * * * 

The leading article on Russia in Jast Saturday’s Times 
may be an isolated phenomenon, or it may~mark the 
dividing-line between two epochs. I rather favour the 
Jatter interpretation. If there one subject—and I 
think in fact there has only been one—on which The Times 
could be credited with a closed mind and an idée fixe in 
the past fifteen years, it is Soviet Russia. Through the 
whole of that time, Moscow: voila lennemi. The Times 
has had no correspondent in the Forbidden City, and the 
news diligently telegraphed to it from its watchman at Riga 
has been markedly critical in its general tone. Nothing 


is 


could be more strikingly indicative of Russia's rehabilita. 
tion than the leader I have mentioned. A note of 
understanding, almost of sympathy, ran through it, Aj 
foreigners in Russia are alarmed and disconcerted at the 
closing of the Torgsin shops where they could buy cheap 
in foreign currency. But, says The Times, “ it is differ 
to see that the Soviet Government could have done other. 
wise.’ Moreover, ‘to Western observers many of the 
recent measures of the Soviet Government are surprising, 
even agreeably surprising” ; the Government of Sovie 
Russia “ is more firmly entrenched than any she has had 
since 1905, the year of the people’s great demonstration, 
In several spheres of industrial production she is among 
the leaders of the world.” And much more of the same 
order—-sensible and sound, but rather new for The Times, 
Russia, in a word, is back in society again, 
* * * * 

Most of us have at one time or another felt a certain 
curiosity about the financial aspect of the association 
of various eminent persons, their photographs and their 
autograph signatures, with Messrs. Snip and Snap’s suitings, 
or Messrs. White and Pink’s complexion tonie or Messrs, 
Nicotine’s cigarettes. A little hard faet, furnished by 
Mr. Fred Astaire, satisfies the emotion opportunely. Mr, 
Astaire, it appears, has lodged a claim of £20,000 against 
an American magazine which published an advertisement 
showing him in evening dress and adorned with cheap 
jewellery. That is neither here nor there ; such demands 
usually suffer from a little preliminary inflation. What 
is more to the point is that Mr. Astaire says that in 
the past vear he has refused more than 10,000, offered 
to him for sponsoring hats. coats, ties and shoes and 
other constituents of the masculine wardrobe. From 
which it may be inferred that there is more than love and 
publie spirit behind the photos and the autographs. 

* * * * 

The statement that the National Socialist Party in 
Germany is to purchase the notorious “ Stiirmer ” from 
its equally notorious owner Herr Julius Streicher and 
suppress it is one of the most encouraging pieces of news 
that has come out of Germany for some time. No one 
who has not studied a copy of that foul organ, with the 
unspeakable attacks on the Jews that deface every 
issue of it, can conceive what a publication of this kind 
ean be. Its proprietor may be suffering from some mania. 
but persons suffering from mania can properly be subjected 
to some kind of restraint. That the ‘‘ Stiirmer”’ should have 
proved too strong meat, or too strong poison, even for 
the party leaders must be taken as a sign of grace. 

* %* * * 
mood Sir John Marriott has been 


In a reminiscent 


turning over his old Oxford mark-books and finds that 
round about thirty years ago first-classes were awarded 
to the personages now known as Lord Halifax, Sir Samuel 
Hoare and Lord Lothian and a second to Mr. Attlee. 
“Who will cast a doubt, after this,” he asks, 
competence of Oxford examiners ? ” 
think Mr. Attlee might, for one. 


“* on the 
Well, I should 
JANUS. 
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IV. THE MOST 


COMPREHENSIVE IMMORTALITY 


By H. G. WELLS 


HOSE portions of The Anatomy of Frustration which 
deal with what Steele calls the “ Rational Objective 

of Life,” the completest, most satisfying merger-immor- 
tality, show him at his most characteristic ; he presses 
on to his end with a curious pertinacity, and it is plain 
that he means to get to that end. But one feels that so 
far as he himself is concerned he got to that end with 
some bold leaps of intuition and a considerable will to 
He is himself profoundly convinced, and his 


get there. 
times 


affectation of open-minded enquiry wears at 
extremely thin. He believes that there is no truly 
rational objective, no sound and sure merger-immortality, 
enduring and practicable and satisfying, for any intelli- 
gent human being, except a thorough-going self-identifica- 
tion with the human will and intelligence considered as 
a svnthesis of the will-drives and the mental-drives of 
the entire species. He rarely writes it Humanity ; he 
writes it Life; but he admits that, outside the human 
range, consciousness Of, much less participation in, 
anything of the sort is negligible. 

He evokes this Life Being of his in which every one 
of us becomes, or can become, a phase of feeling, thrust 
or decision, he evokes it with such a strength of con- 
viction, he holds it so firmly, that it is difficult to keep 
in mind how modern and experimental is this general 
statement of his. Without the biological and psycho- 
logical thought of the past third of a century it could 
not have been made, 

The only way of escape from ultimate frustration for 
every living intelligence, the only way that opens a 
vista that can remain an open vista, lies now through 
this formula: “ I am Life -—or, what is practically the 
same thing, “‘ T am Man.” 

But this is not a new faith and conception of conduct 
that replaces outworn and discredited faiths. “ A new 
faith now and thus, and everything wrong before,” would 
he altogether contrary to Steele's line of thought. Nearly 
everything was right or in the right direction before, but 
insufficient and prematurely conclusive. Ile unrolls a vast 
panorama of all the gods and divine chiefs, tie mystical 
interpretations, the causes and devotions, the churches 
and organisations and patrias anti gangs, the family 
honour and the caste duty, to which the imagination of 
man in his fight against the dark flood of loneliness 
has clung. Steele examines them without impatience. 
Minds at every stage of development, in every age, 
driven to these types of resort by the 
same psychological need. From that point of view they 
are the same thing. The seeking tentacle grips this or 
that, but it is the same tentacle. And even if the gods 
are found to be ineredible, if they fail the votary in the 
hour of need, if the dogmas lead to mutual destruction 
and the devotions become a trap for fruitless self- 
immolation, that does not end the quest; the demand 
remains. A multitude of solutions that do not go far 
enough, nor wide enough, that betray their own unsound- 
hess, is no demonstration of the impossibility of any 
solution. Put your exploded God in a museum or your 
illusions in the discard ; you will be driven to try again. 
And so, taking an indication from this source and a 
phrase from that, Steele, through a sort of reductio ad 
all preceding finalities, emerges with his 
own modern solution, which is, to put it simply, self- 
identification with the whole of life. 

That means in conduct that behaviour is shaped so 
that its main conception is the co-operative rendering 


have been 


absurdum of 


and development of experience and the progressive 
development in the whole race of a co-ordinated will to 
This gives very clear and definite 
conceptions of what is right or wrong in the social, 
and political which hold us 
together. And it gives equally clear indications of what 
is permissible or unjustifiable in’ personal behaviour. 
It takes world peace and social justice in its stride; it 
makes world peace kinetic. a clearance for action, and 
social justice a scheme not of rights but opportunities. 
In expounding this, which he offers as the latest and 
best of all statements of Immortality, Steele reminds 
one not a little of Paul on Mars’ Hill; ** Whom therefore 
ve ignorantly worship, Him declare I unto you.” There 
is the same confident striving for an immense simplifica- 
I suppose every man who has ever sat down to tell 


continue and expand. 


economic organisations 


tion. 
his religion to others has something of the same feeling, 
that at last he is out of the estuary marshes and channels 
and making for the sought-for open sea, 

“ And now,” says Steele, “ we can really open up this 
subject of man’s frustration, For with the broad table- 
lands of our common human opportunity, widespread and 
inviting before us, seen plainly, stated clearly, why do 
we not go on to them, why are we not hurrying towards 
them, why are we not in fact already there ?> Why does 
is [which is you—still live in 


our species—which 
more than a 


division and confusion? Is this now no 
temporary state of disorganisation, the old confusions 
still going on, because of the extreme newness of the new 
ideas, or is the fog (the Mess, the Jungle) a permanent 
condition of human life? Shall we be for ever a medley of 
individuals striving to escape from a frustration that will 
at last close in upon us all ? ~ 

For Steele at least the answer was No. He insists 
that he as Man is the unending Beginner. That a full 
and happy phase of living as individuals and as a species 
is now within our reach—at hand. What delays us ? 
What hampers us % These become the master questions 
in life now, and the Anatomy of Frustration the supreme 
study for mankind, 4 

Steele is very elaborate and explicit about the difference 
between this self-merger in mankind and the ideas of 
Modern Democracy. Here his quotations and 
references represent an enormous amount of reading. 
This Undying Man, this Awakening Spirit in Life, with 
whom we have to identify ourselves, is not the Crowd 
or any sort of crowd. The Russians, he thinks, may be 
the last people to cling to the “ Mysticism of the Masses.” 
The Mysticism of the Masses—the belief. that is, in a 
transcendent crowd-wisdom one of the mental 
characteristics of the nineteenth century. He quotes 
with infinite disapproval Lincoln’s words that you can 
fool some of the people all the time and all the people 
some of the time but that vou cannot fool all the people 
all the time. And he makes a shrewd remark that I have 
never heard before. crowns his 
Ninth Symphony with stupendous choral effects, the 
liberated millions’ march to triumph. There an Age 
finds expression. Today no Beethoven. he declares, would 
culminate with that brawiinz. swarming, shouting, 
multitudinousness of music. Now the theme would be 
the clear greatness of the human mind, fearless and 
masterful, lize a new lone star arising among the stars. 


[Mr. Wells” entitled 
Suicide.” | 
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T was inevitable that the Report of the Archbishops’ 
Commission on Church, and State, appearing as it did 
(as result of a long-standing arrangement) in the week of 
King George’s death, should have received very little 
of the attention which the importance of its contents 
demands. The recommendations embodied in it may 
vitally affect the life of the Anglican Church in the next 
decade, and it is as necessary that they should be discussed 
by lay members of the Church of England, and indeed of 
all Christian Churches, as by the Houses of Convocation 
and the Church Assembly. 


The Report itself, as might be expected from the per- 
sonnel of the Commission, is clear and decisive, and 
manifestly based on abundant learning and practical ex- 
perience. The ordinary Church layman will be relieved to 
find that the Commission has no desire for the severance of 
the historic relations of Church and State, nor is there 
any trace of bitterness at the rejection of the Prayer-book 
by Parliament. Indeed, it is not easy today to find any 
Church layman who looks with any feeling of regret at 
the failure of the Church Assembly to secure the adoption 
of the revised Prayer-book. The historic relation of 
Church and State in England, which so profoundly shocks 
the Scottish Presbyterian and the Free Churchman, rests 
upon a trait which is so characteristic of the Englishman’s 
whole mode of thinking that it is not easy to explain it to 
one who has not inherited that tradition. The English- 
man has a deep sense of the need to keep the expert in 
his place. He would not object to a bishop being at the 
head of the War Office or the University or the Broad- 
casting Corporation, but he will never agree to the bishops 
and clergy having such an ultimate control over the 
national religion that the common citizen cannot in the 
end have his say as to what he believes Christianity to be. 

This is the real inwardness of the whole difficulty as 
between the organised Church and Parliament. Rightly 
or wrongly, Parliament believes that it knows what 
Christianity is. It is willmg to recognise and respect 
the constituted authorities of the Church as experts in 
the religious life, but it will never consent, so long as there 
is a National Church, to abandon its claim to have a 
final say as to whether the proposals of the Church 
authorities are or are not to be taken and held as the 
utterance of the national conscience on the fundamentals 
of religion. 

The English people believe today, as they believed at 
the Reformation, that religion has been better understood 
by princes and prophets and simple laymen than by 
prelates and priests. This attitude is perfectly consistent 
with a very deep respect for ecclesiastical authority ; but 
it is not consistent with the idea that the revelation of the 
mind of God is confined in religious matters to tl e ecclesi- 
astical order. It is well to remember that the Elizabethan 
reforms were rejected by Convocation, and only adopted 
by Parliament over the head of Convocation, and after 
nearly every bishop on the bench had been deprived and 
imprisoned, and their places taken by nominees of the 
Crown. We may, then, welcome the fact that the 
Report does not propose to upset the historic supremacy 
of the Crown in all causes, as well ecclesiastical as secular. 

The Report realises that Parliament rejected the 
Prayer-book largely because there was evidence that 
the mind of the Church was not well represented by the 
Church Assembly, and therefore the first preliminary to 
any approach to Parliament is to find agreement within 

the Church about (a) the Communion Service; (b) 
Reservation of the Sacrament. There can be little doubt 


that it was the deep dislike of the alteration of the Com- 
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munion Service which caused the rejection of the revi 
Book; all other alterations in the Prayer-book coul 
easily have been carried. 

The proposal that the Archbishops should be inyity 
to appoint a Commission to endeavour to secure an 
policy on these two burning questions, and that when thi 
is done (aiid it may take a generation to do it) the Royal 
Assent should be given to any Church measure, certifig{ 
to be wholly spiritual in its content, after it had beg 
passed by both Houses of the Church Assembly ay 
approved by not less than three-quarters of the Diocesg, 
Conferences of the English dioceses, would have the effe¢ 
of preventing Parliament from discussing any spirity,| 
matter affecting the Church in the future. 

Such a solution of the impasse between Parliamey F 
and the ecclesiastical estate might have a better hope of 
success if the ordinary layman had greater confidene § 
than he has in the Church Assembly, as being really | 
representative of the lay mind, and in the bishops, af 
being really willing and able to control the Romewani 
drift in the Church. Unfortunately the layman lacks this 
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confidence. In country districts he sees one village church -— 
after another becoming, so far as he can understand it, a 
converted into an Italianized Church; the congregatioy et 
falls away, and he and his family have to go elsewhere, wee 
In some dioceses, notably in London, he sees, or thinks os 
he sees, a tacit understanding between the bishop an fF, 
the more Roman-minded clergy to subvert the historic § ‘ 
framework of the Church, and in most dioceses he notices pent 
that bishops, however willing they may be to exercise Es 
discipline, fail conspicuously to exercise it effectively, pia 
It seems therefore probable that Parliament may hesitate Bea 
to offer greater facilities to the Church Assembly which h wr 
it created until it has a greater assurance than it at present Em 
has that the interests of the ordinary layman. are sale F fe " 
in the hands of the Assembly. B exce 
The Report does not recommend any drastic alteration FB j,ay, 
in the appointment of bishops. The chief recommenda: F jy. 
tions are that the Dean and Chapter shall be relieved FB jhe, 
of the penalties for failure to elect the Crown nominee, 7 
and the Archbishop similarly relieved from penalties F ,)j. 
for refusing to consecrate. These proposals would F appl 
thus leave the responsibility for the choice of bishops F ,q,. 
with the Crown, and secure that in any flagrant case of F thay 
a nomination which is unacceptable to the Church the Foy , 
ecclesiastical authorities may secure a reasonable freedom F slip 
in using the liberty offered to them of stopping such F ayq 
an appointment without subjecting themselves to barbaric F \yy9, 
mediaeval penalties. we 
The evidence given by witnesses (forming a second F jh. 
volume of the Report) deserves study no less than the pos 
actual recommendations, for much of it is of great F .ho 
value. It is important to have the views of such F th. 
typical Free Churchmen as Dr. Carnegie Simpson and FF | 
Mr. B. L. Manning, which bring out clearly the horror F ja, 
which the Free Churchman feels for the historic Anglican J yo, 
belief that the lay conscience ought finally to control he. 
the ecclesiastical conscience (for this is the modem F 4 
version of the supremacy of the Crown in things spiritual), J oft, 
That which used to be called the Broad Church view, in) 
which looks for justice in Church matters to Parliament Fj), 
rather than to the Church Assembly, is well put lM J oy, 
valuable papers by Professor Norman Sykes and the — 4; 
representatives of the Modern Churchmen’s Union, and Bin, 
there is a peculiarly able exposition of the historical Bg, 
antecedents to our present controversies by Professot — hy 
Ernest Barker. por 








Attention should be called equally to a Note on clerical 
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a 
appointments by Lord Cecil, Lord Selborne, Sir Charles 
Grant Robertson, and Mr. Vaisey. They — rightly 
emphasise the fact that one of the greatest weak- 
nesses of the Church is the failure to move the 
ineffectual (as opposed to the immoral or heretical) 
parson. As they point out, in every other profession, 
and in every other Church, there is some provision 
for removing the man who, though virtuous and orthodox, 
has been unable to make good, or, having done so, has 
outlasted his usefulness. There are far too many dead 
parishes in the Chureh, and the energies of bishops 
are far too much absorbed in trying to galvanise into 
life parishes which can never live until there is a change 
of incumbent. ‘There should be, it is contended, some- 
thing equivalent to the procedure in other professions, 
of putting a man on half-pay. Perhaps a suggestion 
once made by Lord Hugh Cecil, of instituting an in- 
cumbent for ten years only, might meet the situation : 


but no solution is possible which would not provide 
some decent pension for a man who, through no fault 
of his own, has failed to do his job. This question 
seems a much more urgent one than many others 
mentioned in the Report. 

The members of the Commission have put the Church 
under a debt of gratitude for the extreme care they 
have taken in producing this valuable Report. The 
results looked for will greatly depend upon a favourable 
atmosphere developing as the result of confidence 
growing up among the laity in the will and ability of 
bishops to maintain the national character of the Church. 
This will, as the signatories of the Report probably 
realise, be a work of time. The difficulty happily springs 
only from the deep devotion of the nation as a whole to the 
Christian ideals of which they feel that they are, in the last 
resort, the true guardians. If the nation did not love the 
Church, the difficulties would never have arisen. 


THE PROBLEM OF EGYPT 


By J. A. SPENDER 


WE SPECTATOR was right when it said last weck 
that the question of Egypt was of urgent im- 
portance. Since then the tension has been somewhat 
relieved by the announcement that negotiations for a 
Treaty are to be opened—or reopened—in Cairo about 
the middle of this month, but it is no less important to be 
clear in our minds about the form they are likely to take. 
Let us begin by remembering that by our proclamation 
of 1922 we have formally granted Egypt her inde- 
pendence and that what remains to be settled are the 
“reserved” questions which for present purposes are 
mainly the question of the Sudan and the presence and 
organisation Of the British forces in Egypt. Without 
going further back into history, this should banish all die- 
hard talk which represents Egypt as a part of the British 
Empire and denounces concessions to her as abdications 
or surrenders. But the reserved questions have proved 
exceedingly stubborn, and the three previous negotiations 
have been wrecked on one or other of them. It is ex- 
tremely important—I had almost said imperative —that 
there should not be another failure. 

The Spectator is right in saying that the Italian-Abys- 
sinian crisis offered a new and much more promising 
approach to the military part of the problem, of which 
advantage should have been taken at the beginning of 
that affair. It is too late now to go back on the faults 
of omission and commission which Ict that opportunity 
slip and converted a friendly atmosphere into a suspicious 
and embittered one; but we have to face the fact that 
urgency is now written all over the situation, and that 
we shall need all our wits and good sense to solve it in 
the time available. The Egyptian elections have been 
postponed from March till May, but even so the time is 
short if the main lines are to be settled before then, as 
they ought to be. 

I would suggest that all the minor points should be 
taken as scttled in 1930 between Mr. Henderson and the 
Egyptian delegation of that year, and the major problems 
he tackled at the outset. It is important in the present 
atmosphere that no suggestions should go out that we shall 
offer less on the whole deal than Mr. Henderson offered 
in 1930, but the present situation brings with it new facts 
in connexion both with the Sudan and the military 
organisation in Egypt itself which must be considered 
afresh and dispassionately. To render Egypt secure from 
invasion from the west and to guard the Sudan and the 
sources of the Blue Nile from possible encroachments 
by another European Power are objects of vital im- 
portance to Egyptians and British alike, and they can 


only be secured by friendly co-operation between us. 
The action of Italy has brought this home to the Egyptian 
people as nothing else could, and should to that extent 
make a settlement easicr than on previous occasions. 

The Sudan question is largely a matter of national 
pride for the Egyptians. Few of them go there and all 
sensible Egyptians are aware that they would be in a 
position of great peril if there were any question of our 
withdrawing from the Sudan. But they are extremely 
sensitive about proposals which seem to them to be a 
denial of their rights or the hauling down of their flag, 
and we may expect them to stand out for the right within 
certain limits. to immigrate into the Sudan, to serve as 
oflicials there, and to add a certain number of Egyptian 
troops to our troops. None of these ought to be wrecking 
points, and it is rather, I think, clumsiness in the handling 
than any substantial differences that have made them so 
in the past. An unfriendly Egypt is a constant irritant 
in the Sudan; a friendly one is not, in my opinion, 
likely to abuse any rights we may concede to her. 

On the other hand, the Egyptians must realise that the 
responsibilities we undertake in the Sudan for them as 
well as for oursclves are heavy and serious, and that 
they cannot expect us to leave our position open to chal- 
lenge on legal grounds. They desire to become members 
of the League of Nations and we are very willing to 
support their application for membership. But it is not 
in reason that we should be liable to be haled before the 
League or the International Court for a juristic argument 
about our respective claims and positions in the Sudan. 
That must be settled in a friendly way between us. 

It is apparently decided that the negotiations are to 
be opened in Cairo, and there are some advantages in that. 
But it is most desirable that Egyptian delegations should 
come to London for direct contact with the Government 
and with the responsible military authorities here. When 
they come, they should be treated with the utmost con- 
fidence and the problem handled as that of concerting 
measures between friendly partners for security against 
common dangers. 

I do not believe there will be any difliculty in doing 
this for the present situation or so long as it lasts. But if 
we are thinking of the eventual settlement, we must take 
it that they are very unlikely to yield on one point— 
the practical occupation of their capital by British troops. 
From the time of the Milner Mission they have been led 
to hope that we will Sind another location for the troops 
which we must keep in Egypt, if we are to fulfil our 


obligations. There is no vital reason why they should 
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be actually in Cairo, and personally I have always sym- 
pathised with the view of the Egyptians that the presence 
of an army of occupation in their capital, with a constant 
and visible parade of superior power, destroyed much of 
the value of our acknowledgment of their independence. 

Military objections on this and other grounds were 
fatal to Lord Curzon’s very promising negotiations in 
1922 and I hope they will not again be allowed to prevail 


‘UNE des plus belles histoires de Kipling a pour titre: 
Le Miracle de Purun Bhagat. Elle se trouve dans 
le Second Livre de la Jungle. On y apprend comment 
Purun Bhagat, ministre d’un état indigéne des Indes, 
homme de vaste culture, honoré par les Anglais pour ses 
merveilleuses qualités d’administrateur, décoré par eux 
de tous leurs ordres, docteur de toutes leurs Universités, 
décide en pleine maturité de quitter son palais et ses 
titres pour devenir un ermite et un saint. Pendant 
vingt ans, celui qui a gouverné un peuple vit d’auménes, 
prés d’un village des collines. Puis, un jour de terrible 
catastrophe naturelle, (le glissement d’une montagne) 
le saint se souvient qu’il a été un chef et, retrouvant sans 
effort ses qualités de conducteur de peuples, sauve les 
villageois qui lont fait vivre. 

Cette histoire pourrait ¢tre un symbole assez exact 
de la vie de Kipling lui-méme. Il a commencé la vie en 
homme d’action. Il a vécu parmi ceux qui travaillent 
et luttent. Il a appris d’eux & vénérer le Dieu des Choses 
Telles qu’Elles Sont, 4 mépriser les bavards et les menteurs, 
a. respecter Univers et les lois, les dures lois de la Jungle. 
Puis, 4 trente ans, ayant déja dit lessentiel de ce qu'il 
avait a dire, ayant composé en dix ans plus de chefs- 
doeuvre qu’'aucun homme de ce temps en la plus longue 
des vies, ayant conquis une gloire telle qu'une grave 
maladie de sa trenti¢éme année fut dés lors considérée 
comme un malheur universal, le sage alla vivre en ermite 
dans les campagnes anglaises. 

C’est en vain qu’on a voulu le peindre comme un 
partisan politique. Qu‘importait a Kipling, qui vivait 
hors du temps, la victoire de tel cu tel petit homme ? 
Ce qu'il voulait, c’était que son pays conservat les vertus 
qui lui avaient permis de conquérir et de gouverner un 
immense Empire; c’était que Phumanité n’oubliat pas 
les belles et terribles Lois de la Jungle, hors desquelles 
il n’y a que désordre, anarchie et misére pour tous. De 
temps a autre, quand la montagne menagait de s’écrouler 
sur les siens, l’ermite sortait de sa retraite et criait aux 
siens: ‘* N’oubliez pas! ...” Par ses poemes, il créait 
un lien vivant entre tous les peuples de ?Empire ; en 
temps de guerre, il rappelait les conditions de la victoire ; 
en temps de paix, les conditions de la sécurité ; en tous 
temps le respect dai par tous au Dieu des Choses Telles 
Qu'clles Sont. 

Kipling erseignait une morale ¢ternelle, héroique et 
dure. Mais non point doctrine théorique. Sa morale 
était faite d'images et de portraits. Un jeune lieutenant, 
un administrateur civil qui sauve un district, un planteur 
de coton, un mécanicien, tels étaient ses héros. ‘ Ils 
meurent, ou se tuent de travail, ou brisent leur santé 
pour que l’Empire soit protégé de la mort et de la maladie, 
de la famine et de la guerre, et un jour capable de se gouv- 
erner lui-méme.” Kipling, qui, de ses yeux si vifs 
sous les sourcils broussailleux, avait bien observé les 
actions des hommes, ¢tait sans illusions. Il ne haissait 
ni ne méprisait Phumanité. Au contraire il la jugeait 


capable de grandeur, mais il savait que Phomme, méme 
quand il se croit civilisé, vit sur une frange ¢troite au- 
dela de laquelle il n’y a plus que le chaos. 
veillait sur ses villageois, 
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over political wisdom. In all this matter the questig 
we have to ask is whether even from the soldier's point ? 
view a friendly Egypt is not of greater military advanta 
than a sullen, suspicious and semi-rebellious one, e 

I have touched only a few points, but they will probably 
prove to be the important ones. I have great ho ¢ 
that Mr. Eden will approach them with a fresh and 
unprejudiced mind, 


















En particulier nous, Frangais, lui devons une reco, 
naissance émue, durable, pour avoir fait de noys j 
l’Angleterre une peinture si généreuse. II aurait Pu, en 
un temps de rivalité franco-anglaise, avoir des Préjugés 
if en avait cu dans sa jeunesse ; mais son grand respect f 
pour les choses telles qu’elles sont ne lui permettait pas 
d’accepter sans contréle ces images déformées des peuples 
que créent polémiques et passions. Kipling ne receyait 
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lassablement, pendant des années, il courut les routes 
de France. II connaissait leurs noms, leurs gites d'étape, 
les paysages qu’elles traversent ; il avait parlé avee |e 
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commence a sentir Yodeur de la résine et des pins”; 
il savait que “la vraie force de la France, c’est le sol” 
et il reconnaissait en chaque paysan francais un frére 
infiniment estimable qui, comme lui, avait compris les 
Lois de la Jungle et les respectait 4 sa maniére. 

Je voudrais que chaque Frangais pit lire ce petit livre 
les Souvenirs de France. Il y verrait comment le génie 
permet de franchir les hautes barriéres de l’histoire et des 
moeurs pour aller droit au coeur dune _ civilisation 
étrangére; il y trouverait la précieuse confirmation des 
raisons qu’il a lui-méme de croire en la force et a 
Vavenir de son pays. 














“Un pays ot: les hommes, les femmes, les enfants et les chiens Pytyje+ ¢ 
tiennent le travail pour une part normale de existence est m ty 
pays qu’on n’a pas comme on veut, écrit Kipling . . . Cette 4 the n 





vertu de labeur s’accompagne d’une habitude d’économie en toutes 
choses qui fait que le reste ne cotite plus rien .. . ‘ Monsieur, 
vous oubliez un sou!’ Ce n’est pas la somme qui importe, c'est 
le principe . . . Et cette habitude de se priver, cette acceptation 
dune vie dure fortifie le tissu moral.” 
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Au hasard de ses promenades francaises, Kipling parle 
avec des gendarmes, avec des macons, avec un vétéran de 
70 qui, sur la route du Can'gou, discourt sur le ta 
d’Anatole France, avec un facteur rural qui a été 4 












Madagascar, avec un marmot du Béarn, avec un camion- Feessation 
neur de Digne, avec le vieux Clemenceau . . . De tous Bshortliv 
il tire des faits, des images précises, des ‘ choses telles Band de 
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qu’elles sont.” J’aime son ton d’interrogation pressante 
qui va directement au probléme essentiel. A Poincar’, 
















aprés le sauvetage du franc en 1926, il demande quelle § Nank 
a été la répercussion humaine des mesures prises; 4 9)" the 
Clemenceau il dit: “‘ Voyons, aprés ce quils vous ont pracial a 
fait, que pensez-vous des hommes?” Et Clemenceau, §/°r 4 s 
le cynique et pessimiste Clemenceau, alors tout proche Bprovine 
de la mort, répond : influenc 

“Les hommes? Ils ne sont pas si méchants .. . Qu'est-c Truce o 
quils m’ont fait? Rien du tout ... Les hommes, allez!..« Btwo of 
Au bout du compte, ils valent mieux qu’on ne c:oi5.” i mode 

“Et voila,” conclut Kipling, ‘‘quelques-unes de mes * Chris’ 
raisons d’aimer la France.” Et voila, dirons-nous 4 Bpolitica 
notre tour, quelques-unes de nos raisons d’aimer Kipling. BCongre: 
Il voyait clair et il voyait grand. II savait embrasset Bwith tl 
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d'un méme regard le passé et le présent. II peignait 
mieux que personne les luttes qui avaient, au cours des 
si¢cles, opposé son pays au notre. Mais c’était, parce 
qu'il avait l’Ame noble, pour y trouver des raisons de louet 
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in adversaire digne d’estime. ** Pardonnons-nous les 
‘eilles fatalités que Mm effacera nul pardon . oe O 
ance chére & toute Ame eprise du genre humain. : 

0 Kipling cher a toute Ame éprise d’héroisme et de 
ure verité, demeure pour ton peuple comme pour le 
étre le sage, le saint que Von va consulter quand la 
elie des hommes ou la fureur des choses ont mis les 
‘llages en péril. La vie est trop courte pour que chaque 
oueur puisse, lui-méme, retrouver les lois de la defaite 
tt de la victoire; toi seul avais su enseigner a tes 


bf 


“louveteaux ” comment “le grand jeu de la vie a été 
joué par les meilleurs joueurs.” Toi seul, en un temps 
d@orgueil et de mensonge, avais compris que la civilisation, 
notre bien unique, est un trés fragile édifice qui repose sur 
quelques régles précises et impitoyables. Toi seul avais 
su incarner ces régles qui, abstraites, eussent été inefficaces, 
en des légendes et des po¢mes qui demeureront ¢ternelle- 
ment vivants. Longtemps encore, parce que de jeunes 
hommes, chez toi comme chez nous, te liront, s’accomplira 
dans les Ames des hommes le Miracle de Rudyard Kipling, 


CHINA’S RACE FOR TIME 


CCOne 

us 4 

Hh HE nationalist régime at Nanking, which is closely 
SS; identified with the personality of Marshal Chiang 


‘pect i .ishek, is today engaged in an unusual activity for 
P& Briina—a race for time. During my trip in China, which 
ips ook me to Peiping, Tientsin and Shanghai, as well as to 
ee ‘anking, one Chinese intellectual after another, in 
toa slightly different terms, expressed the general thought : 

i we had only ten years, free from foreign aggression 
utes Pand internal disturbance, China would have really laid 
“pe he political and economic foundations of a modern State.” 
: Despite the criticisms, some of them doubtless well 
hustified, which emanate from such varied sources as 
est apanese Generals, Shanghai businessmen of the “ die- 
on Bard ” persuasion and Communist sympathisers, Nanking 


3 jas registered progress during the seven years which have 
al’ Sclapsed since it became the unchallenged capital of China. 
ree The outward appearance of Nanking is a revelation 
les jn this connexion. I remembered it from 1927, when it 
Iwas a typically Chinese town of crooked, narrow lanes, 
1 unsanitary and ill-cared for, with the foreign houses 
‘he Fmostly looted and gutted as a result of the “ incident ” 
ues Hof March, 1927, when some of the nationalist troops 
1 Brot out of hand after the capture of the city. Today 
des {Nanking is bisected by wide boulevards; the many 
{ Bnew Government buildings are mostly in a_ pleasing 
combination of Oriental and Occidental architectural 
as Mstvle; an impressive memorial to Sun Yat-sen, father 
“a f the nationalist movement in China, has been erected 
tes Magainst a splendid setting of hills outside the old city 
ut fewall; the number of solidly built new houses is growing 
in Srapidly ; the appearance of the city is in every way cleaner 
and neater. The population, which was 860,000 in 1927, 
tle Mhas now increased to about a million. 
de § One naturally sees the best efforts of a régime in its 
on Beapital. But a definite proof of the consolidation of the 
i Mauthority of the Nanking Government has been the 
n- Feessation for several years (with the exception of a 
us Mshortlived uprising in Fukien in 1933) of the senseless 
es Band destructive fighting between provincial tuchuns, 
te Mor warlords, which for many years was both a cause and 
‘, jan effect of China’s political demoralisation. 
le Nanking’s writ cannot be said to run very effectively 
i Min the south-west, where geographical isolation and 
it gracial and temperamental differences have always made 
, @lor a strong measure of local autonomy. And in the 
¢ |Provinces north of the Yellow River Japan’s military 
influence has been strong ever since the one-sided Tangku 
0 Blruce of 1933, At the same time it is worthy of note that 
‘ two of the strongest personalities of North China, the 
“model governor” of Shansi, Yen Hsi-shan, and the 
S #* Christian General,” Feng Yu-hsiang, who is now in 


p a ‘ r ° 
4 Bpoutical retirement, attended the recent Kuomintang 


j 7 . . : : . 
+ BCongress here, thereby demonstrating their solidarity 


with the Central Government, that the student demon- 
§ Bthe North China educated classes from “ made-in-Japan ” 


By W. H. CHAMBERLIN 


‘trations in Peiping reflected the strong aversion of 


autonomy and that the more extreme Japanese military 


Nanking. 
desires for the separation of North China have not as yet 
been realised. 

In the vast rich Yangtze Valley, where more than 
200,000,000 Chinese live, cultivating every square inch of 
soil with minute, painstaking labour, Chiang Kai-shek 
has dug in, and has created an administrative apparatus 
that functions fairly effectively, measured by Chinese 
standards, With the possible exception of Ho Chien, in 
Hunan, the governors of the Yangtze provinces have not 
been allowed to grow into their territory, to become potent 
and irremovable. They may be appointed, deposed and 
shifted as the Central Government sees fit. Even the 
opium revenue, formerly a fruitful cause of provincial 
feuds, has now been monopolised by the Central Govern- 
ment. 

Centralising forces are also at work in the economic 
sphere. The National Economie Council, under the 
able leadership of T. V. Soong, has done a good deal, 
within the limitations of a meagre budget, to develop 
a broader national outlook and to avoid waste and 
duplication in such essential works as flood prevention 
and road-building. Silk and tea committees, set up at 
the initiative of the National Economic Council, are 
trying to regain the ground which China has lost in 
world trade with these commodities by promoting 
higher standards of cultivation and stimulating co-opera- 
tion among producers and marketers. 

The Chinese currency reform, if it succeeds, will be a 
force for unification, as it will ultimately vest the right 
of note issue in the Central Bank of China, a Nanking 
Government institution. Railways, a most important 
bond in holding China’s amorphous mass together, are 
gradually being pushed forward, despite the virtual 
cessation of foreign lending and investment. For the 
first time Peiping will be linked by rail with Canton when 
the Hankow-Canton Railway is completed this year. 
The Lunghai Railway, China’s sole transcontinental 
east-west line, creeps forward year by year and is already 
beyond Sian-fu, in Shensi Province. 

Beyond the picturesque gorges of the Yangtze, in the 
far west of China, is the enormous province of Szechuen, 
with sixty or seventy million inhabitants and not a 
mile of railway, known to only a few foreigners, mostly 
missionaries and oil salesmen. ‘Taking advantage of 
the desire of the Szechuen authorities for the aid of 
Central Government forces against Communist incursions, 
Chiang Kai-shek has asserted an authority in Szechuen 
that no Central Government has been able to exercise 
before. 

There are not a few negative items in the balance-sheet 
of the Nanking régime. The Kuomintang, the National 
People’s Party, which alone possesses a legal existence 
in China, no longer enjoys the enthusiastic mass support 
that it aroused in the turbulent days of 1926 and 1927. The 
necessity for constant concession to Japanese demands, 
the failure to carry out the bold reforms which were 
expected in the first years of the Chinese nationalist 
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revolution, the severe suppression of the Press and of 
popular demonstrations, all these things have devitalised 
the Kuomintang. It is Chiang Kai-shek, rather than the 
ruling party, who holds the still tenuous structure of 
nationalist China together; and no one can foresee 
what would happen if he were removed from the scene. 

The world economic crisis, which spared China when 
it had already enveloped the rest of the world, struck 
China when other countries were beginning to recover ; 
and the familiar difficulties of deflation were aggravated 
by an acute monetary crisis, attributable to the rapid 
rise in the price of silver. Whether the effort of the 
Nanking Government to escape from this crisis by 
placing its currency on a managed basis, divorced from 
silver, will succeed is a question which will still require 
months for a conclusive answer. 

The Nanking Government has been menaced from 
two sides: by the steady pressure of Japan in the North 
and by Communist revolt in the interior. The Soviet 
Republic which bad been created in south Kiangsi and 
west Fukien was smashed by the Government troops 
in the latter part of 1934, and the main Communist 
forces are now in the remote north-west of China, where 
it will be easier for them to receive clandestine shipments 
of arms from Russia or Outer Mongolia. Here and 
there, notably in Western Hunan and on the provincial 
border between Hupeh and Honan, there are enclaves 
of territory which are still loosely held by Communist 
guerrillas. But the Chinese Communists. mostly poor 
peasant insurgents with a number of Moscow-trained 
leaders, are no longer as serious a challenge to Nanking’s 
authority in the Yangtze Valley as they were in 1930 
and 1931. It remains to be seen whether the Government 
will be able to follow up its military victory with 


GRASS AND FOOD-VALUES 


By PROFESSOR R. G. STAPLEDON 


HERE are factors impinging on each other today 
which are assuredly the heralds of an agricultural 
revolution which, while world-wide, will affect most 
profoundly those countries which, like Great Britain, have 
a huge population and a very restricted land surface. 

Let it once be possible to define accurately, and in 
precise scientific terms, and in respect of every foodstuff, 
the golden word “ quality,” and we shall be speaking 
another Janguage. Science is marching rapidly in this 
direction, and knowledge is accumulating rapidly in 
regard to the subtleties. Rations must be balanced, not 
only relatively to the grosser needs—protein equivalents 
and starch equivalents—but also in relation to the 
subtleties, and vitamins are not the only subtleties. Soon, 
both in respect of our crops and of our livestock products, 
we are bound to be reckoning not in tons per acre, not in 
gallons per acre, but in “ health units ” per acre. Nobody 
has yet proved whether gross yield per acre and “ health 
units ’* per acre are best served by the same technique 
of production. If it were shown that maximum bulk and 
maximum “* health units ’ were incompatible in respect 
of a number of our more important human foods, that 
alone would be sufficient to alter completely the agricul- 
tural outlook and policy of this country; derelict acres 
would be a serious matter indeed. 

In the light of modern knowledge milk is probably 
to be regarded as the most important of all health-giving 
foods, and there is still a great deal to be learned about 
the subtleties of milk. Clean milk, fresh milk—these 
are already national slogans. We know at all events 
that the quality of milk is profoundly affected by the 
kind and quality of the feed supplied to the cows. Grass 


“e 


is the mother of milk ; and grass of high quality supplied 














economic measures which, by lightening the bund 
of the tenants and improving the gencral condition, 
the peasants, will destroy the soil of despair on whi 
communism thrives. 

The race against time to which Chiang Kai-shek j 
committed is, to a considerable extent, a race bety. 
China and Japan. Which will advance faster, {) 
political and military consolidation of the Nank, 
régime or the factors which are making for Japaney 
hegemony in East Asia, overwhelming militan 
superiority and growing industrial power ? 

I was’ surprised at the number of educated Chineyf 
who are Gonvinced that an armed conflict with Japan 
ultimately inevitable. ‘‘ There is no limit to Japaned 
appetite ; there is a limit to Chinese patience,” jg 4, 
way in which one of them put it. If the Chinese wer 
Poles or Irish or members of some other national 
with a historical reputation for making a stand for hy 
‘auses one might share this opinion. j 

But a battle against hopeless odds (and this is what 
Sino-Japanese war would be, at the present time) j 
against every tradition of Chinese psychology, §) 





despite the abundant rumours about plans to abandy 


the vulnerable seacoast and Yangtze Valley ports andi 


concentrate the national forces in the remote West if 
China, one may rather anticipate that every resource, 
Chinese finesse, passive sabotage, reliance on conipli 
vations between Japan and some other Power or Poyer 
whether the Soviet Union, Great Britain or Americ: 
will be brought into play by Chiang Kai-shek before) 
takes the supreme risk of an appeal to arms.  Fightiy 
a political delaying action in the provinces of Nori 
China, the Nanking régime will try to dig in more fir! 
along the Yangtze. . 


to the cows all the year round means—or should mea 

milk of good quality available all the year round. Thi 
is by no means all, for, on the basis of Sir John Or' 
estimate, in the interest of national health the nik 
consumed in this country should be increased in quantity 
by 42 per cent.; the butter consumption should also 

increased, 
factors in particular—knowledge, the income of th 
poorer families, and the price of the commodity. Tet 
nique of production has a direct and an indirect influent’ 
on the price of a commodity. If improved technige 
makes for greatly cheapened production, this, in the long 
run, will force consumers and producers alike to demawi 
and to create facilities for rational and cheapened di 
tribution. Let it once be generally realised that th 
product in question is of prime necessity in the interes 
of national health, then the cheapening of production wil 
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The technique of production, where grass is concer 


has advanced out of all recognition in recent years, atl 
is ready to combine with these other causes to revolutioiv 
agricultural practice over an enormous acreage in thi 
country. Grass, it must be remembered, is not only tle 


mother of milk, but in relation to modern practices 


at least the step-mother of eggs, and it is the a 
important of all foodstuffs in the production of meg 


The acreage under grass in this country is excessiv-f 


excessive because the quality of the preponderant a4 
leaves almost everything to be desired. 
above all things is young and nutritious grass all the y@ 
round. By the adoption of modern practices, the out 
door grazing season can be very considerably 
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effectively increased. To do this, however, demands 
resort to the plough and resort to a rotation pivoted upon 
the temporary ley—fields put down to grass and main- 


N whi 
ned in grass for varying periods from one to about six 


tail A : 
Shek if ears. ‘The scope of ley-farming has been greatly increased 
betine py the introduction of new and improved strains of 
€T, th grassland plants resulting from the endeavours of the 
Nanking plant-breeder. There remains, however, the problem of 
aban winter grass, and this problem the technique of drying 
militeye young grass has solved. Much is still required—the 


duction of smaller and effective drying plants; a 





Chine ceopenvely better understanding of the methods of 
fapan i procedure to be adopted, and a greatly extended resort 
apanee to the Iey will be necessary in order to produce enough 
' is tM orass of high quality for drying as well as adding to the 
S¢ Wel Jength of the out-of-door grazing season. 
ional == These are all details; the outstanding fact to be 
for lov grasped. is that the drying of young grass is correct in 
theory—correct to the last detail—is feasible in practice 
What #@ and climinates the last obstacle which has stood between 
ime) if the farmer and the cultivation of grass considered as a 
y. Si crop. More and more we shall come to think and act 
banda, 
and tif 
Vest r 
Ure | 
conip By JOHN 
omen : ; ’ 
niet | EYE seems a friendly-like man, but he says he’s a 
fore h Liberal.’ Thus does one of the characters in 
ight Mrs. Mitchison’s recent novel, We Have Been Warned, 
Nori dismiss another from consideration. Sad, perhaps, but 
firme final: there is no room for such persons in the social order 
‘© which is imminent. In politics and industry the impor- 
tance of the individual has aheady been diminished, and 
+ his freedom of action curtailed. Storm Troopers on the 
> one hand, Soviets on the other, and the New Despotism 
> in our midst, might well convince the liberal (of whatever 
) political party) that his day as a citizen is done, and the 
| only world left to him is the private world of his own 
reap tastes, his own affairs: in short, that the individualist 
mg, must be content merely to be an individual. 
On In the future, it seems, even this privilege is to be denied 
, yi him, and Mrs. Mitchison’s book is interesting for the 
antive Prospect it reveals of a world in which an “* unindividualist 
Ish, Outlook ” has become dominant. 
three The fanatic who renounced his personal pleasures, his 
if tye Personality itsclf, in devotion to a political cause, is a 
Teche familiar figure of past history. Under the new order, 
renee the influence of doctrine is more insidious and more over- 
igi whelming ; the individual is not called upon to forgo his 
e lng natural desires ; politics, instead of replacing other inter- 
mnie StS, pervades them, The inhabitants of the world which 
dd Mts. Mitchison so vividly and sympathetically describes 
+ the give full rein to their passions, but never forget that they 
teres ate “Party members.” They are in truth “ political 
n vil @mals *—very political, and very animal, and in conse- 
Jonge qHeNCe nothing more: that which is essentially human 
| iseliminated ; love, for instance, for these citizen-animals, 
al has a political and a physiological, but no personal, signifi- 
ane cance: 
ia Take, for example, Oksana, “ the lovely Russian, the 
thi girl of tomorrow ” (elsewhere described as “ slack 
* delicious weight of she-flesh ”’). She has been kissed, and 
il feels, she declares, unusually happy: “ That,” says her 
wll mother, “‘ is because hormones are set loose in your blood- 
neil stream—speaking inexactly—and are having a strong 
vel effect on your sympathetic nervous system.” The hero- 
wal ine, Dione Galton, though herself ‘“ a lovely, honest-to- 
utile God she-woman,” maintains the unindividualist outlook 
ya. ©YeD I situations which most people would consider far 
id removed from politics. ‘* Can’t you see it’s not a personal 


matter at all?” she says, indignant, after being outraged 


in terms of grass-production and fertility, and not in 
terms of time-worn and neglected pastures and meadows. 
There could be no bigger revolution in British farming 
than that brought about by purposeful activity accom- 
panied by the plough and cultivations on that huge 
acreage in inferior permanent grass which at present crics 
shame to the nation, and pours scorn and derision on the 
ancient art of husbandry. 

No doubt our grosser needs can always be met, without 
serious detriment to health, from overseas. The subtleties, 
however, we must produce for ourselves under our own 
supervision—enough fresh eggs, enough fresh vegetables, 
enough fresh meat and enough fresh milk for all. Eggs, 
meat and milk all are grass. The potential capacity of 
Great Britain for the production of grass of the first 
quality is enormous. But let it once more be emphasised 
that to produce enough grass of sufficiently high quality 
to insure a sufficiency of health units for the nation as a 
whole means the plough and rotational grass; means 
grass-drying on a grand scale; means, in short, high 
farming everywhere, and would, therefore, spell the 
salvation of British agriculture and of rural England, 


WHAT DOES A SOCIALIST WOMAN DO? 


SPARROW 


by a skating-instructor; ‘ If I were going to be personat 
about it—but I’m not. Im looking at it as a Socialist.” 
Together with impersonal outrage goes kissing without 
prejudice : ‘‘ She saw there were tears in his eves. What 
does a Socialists woman do? ‘Are you at peace, 
Donald ?’ she said softly. ‘ Aye,’ he said, and put an 
arm round her shoulders. Her heart jumped and thudded. 
What does a Socialist woman do? She turned a little in 
his arm, getting closerto him. . . . After a time he, too, 
turned slowly towards her, looking at her questioningly. 
What does a Socialist woman do? She said the magic 
word: ‘ Tovarish.”” A little later: ‘She said: ‘ You 
mustn’t say I love you, you mustn’t get tangled with me. 
Iam here to untangle you. You mustn’t tangle me either. 
We are both of us Socialists. We love all mankind and se 
we love one another. Isn’t that right, Donald?’” The 
thought (surely a reactionary thought) strikes him that 
she has a husband: ‘* * What will he say, Dione ?’ ‘ Tom 
is a Socialist, too,’ said Dione firmly, * he will lose nothing 
on this.’ ” 

“What does a Socialist woman do?” To ask the 
question seems as irrelevant to the situation as to ask 
what does a bimetallist do if he is offered oysters, or what 
does a Free-Trader do if he is invited to play the violin. 
And the degree of this irrelevance is a measure of the 
extent by which in an unindividualist world the scope of 
the personal will have been reduced, Sexual intercourse, 
in fact, will he deemed not a personal matter, but a means- 
to intellectual and social “ solidarity.” “* Do you think,” 
asks one of Mrs. Mitchison’s characters, puzzled, of 
another, “it’s necessary to—actually to sleep with 
people—before one can get on to real terms with them ? ” 
The suggestion explains why so large a place is allotted 
to this particular activity and its consequences : eliminate 
from love the personal element, and it becomes, in n:ore 
senses than one, universal; most of Mrs. Mitchison’s 
characters are “on real terms” before the end of her 
book. 

Personal relationships are not the only sacrifices 
that must be made if an “ unindividualist ” order is to 
be established. We Have Been Warned shows vividly how 
the arts will be pressed into the service of Society. 
To desire beautiful things for their own sake will be 
counted futile’; the conception of art for art’s sake 
is “not real”; and all that “the girl of tomorrow ” 
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can say of Wordsworth is that “He was a bourgeois. ' 
But still he had a good vocabulary.” MARGINAL COMMENTS 

Social utility lays its icy hand even on pleasures of oe Seno ey ee 
a simpler sort. We who belong to a world which in the ' is one of the odder things about us that we Seldoy 
words of the poet Anden “ has had its day’ may take lay claim to any positive characteristic Except qe “ The D 
our pleasures sadly, but they are at least our own; Occasions when we are trying to do without it, “De Chris 
we can bet or drink or go to football matches and let the @ plain, blunt man, Mr, Williams,” says the Vicar Withie The Dog 
socio-political consequences take eare of themselves. unnatural heartiness ; and he means by that that ef impressiv' 
With the protagonist of the new order it is different; 18 a cunning, subtle, diplomatic sort of fellow who aie Death. 1 


observing the Russians in their Parks of Rest and Culture 
“ discussing ‘vorld economic conditions and the general 
slump in prices,” he is not disgusted by the spectacle ; 
he says, “ I should like living here. They’re a cheery lot, 
but they're serious-minded too.” (“* Cheery ” is typical of 
the vocabulary of Mrs. Mitchison’s characters, if char- 
acters these economic units can be ealled; “lino” 
“undies,” “‘ super-baby ” and “ photo” also represent, 
one must suppose, the straining towards truly proletarian 
speech.) Unsedueced by the example of the Russians, 
however, Mrs. Mitchison’s hero, a priggish bore who 
is evidently the Socialist woman’s beau ideal, stands 
firm for an old-fashioned conception of pleasure : “* Tom 
refused to admit that there is anything unideological 
about cafés, properly used.” 

So appalling is the prospect of Society revealed by Mrs. 
Mitchison that, on closer inspection, it ceases to terrify. 
For, after all, one asks one’s self, in spite of all the 
sympathy, the enthusiasm, displayed by Mrs. Mitchison 
in its creation, despite the fact that elsewhere in Europe 
such things exist already, despite her conviction that we 
ourselves shall soon enjoy them—after all, is it a possible 
world that Mrs. Mitchison envisages ? Will the crowds 
that throng every Saturday to League matches ever 
look upon a football as something that, properly used, 
is not unideological ?- Will their daughters cease to be the 
prey of sentimental perplexities, or learn to solve such 
perplexities by asking themselves what Socialist women 
do? Will a new silliness and a new snobbery displace 
that to which we are accustomed ?. In short, will ‘‘ the 
unindividualist outlook ” ever prevail in England ? 

Something, perhaps the weakness, the false vision of a 
liberal mind, persuades me that the answer to these ques- 
tions is No, and I cannot even feel “ friendly-like ” 
towards those would wish them to be answered 
“Surely a good Communist needn’t insult a 
Socialist by calling her a lady ! ” exclaims Mrs. Mitchison’s 
herome in a moment of petulance. A good Liberal, 
at least, after reading her book, might be able to find 
another word, 


who 
otherwise. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“THE SPECTATOR,’ FEBRUARY 67TH, 1836. 


The Session of Parliament was opened on Thursday, with a 
Royal Speech, soon followed, we are happy to say, by a Tory 
defeat. Sir Robert Peel moved an Amendment to the Address, 
which was negatived by a majority of 284 to 243. Thus perish 
the hopes of the Opposition! Behold the result of six months’ 
unwearied agitation, and the punishment of political fraud! It 
is in the House of Commons that the fate of parties is to be decided, 
and the Peel House of Commons has again decreed the exclusion 
of Peel froin office. 


The Speech scems to have been framed with a view to prevent 
a collision on the first day of the session; and there was not a 
single paragraph in that document which rendered it necessary 
tov the Tories to reject or to alter it. As usual, it contained assur- 
ances of the friendly disposition of Foreign Powers; and though 
an addition to the Navy Estimates was announced, this was declared 
by Ministers to be merely a precautionary step, with a view to 
maintain our relative position as a maritime power. We have 
no doubt that the real object is to have a check upon Russia—to 
give greater weight to diplomatic representations. We trust that 
it is only in the way of negotiation that this country will interfere 
in the affairs of Eastern Europe. Nobody can tell where or how 
a war, once begun, shall end ; it is like a fire, which may be kindled 
in a corner, but devastate a whole city before it can be extin- 


guished. 


about to dissuade Mr. Williams. from spending so mue 
time at the Golf Club and make him a sidesman instey) 
Whenever anyone, cither avoiding your gaze or uneasily 
challenging it, says aloud the pronoun *“ 1” followei 
by a claim to some definite virtue, you may safi 
expect a lic, or a lecture, or both. The thing jg ¢ 
common that it can almost be tabulated: and the 
following brief list will I hope serve both as a remindy 
and a warning. 

“Tm only thinking of you, dear” 
about to get a bit of my own back. 


means I an jg 


“IT don’t want to make you unhappy ” means J xij 
now repeat to you certain malicious gossip which yi) 
reduce you to sleepless misery. 


; 


“Pm a plain, blunt man,” 
lies. 

“Tm bound to 
the main issue. 


means TI will now tell soy Pe 


admit” means Fo will now confuy 


“Tm not one to eriticise > means I 
to find fault with all you have done. 

“Tm as broad-minded: as anyone” means -fll 
ideas on this subject are hopelessly out of date. 


9 


shall now proved 


“IT hope I know my place ” means I am just about ij 
step right out of it and tell you a few home truths. 

“Tm a tolerant sort of fellow’ means J can’t enduy 
you another moment and am now preparing to throw yw 
out of the house. 

These, or words like them, must be the prelude ¢ 
half the quarrels in the world. It is odd, as I say, thi 
we go on using them, and even odder that we do so iif 
all good faith. I often wonder how much any of 1 
know about our major vices and virtues. IF shall doubtles 
continue to wonder, for that admirable mixture ¢ 
caution, pride, and humility which we label Britis 
reserve makes us (except on these special occasion 
ignore the fact that we have any major characteristic © 
at all, and preserve all our energy for criticising the 
in other people. 

Even Englishmen, however, like talking about then 
selves; and so there has been collected, perfectel, 
and patented a large stock of minor qualities, view 
or virtues according to one’s point of view, which giv © 
pleasure to all concerned whenever they are mentionel. § 
“Pm a happy-go-lucky sort of chap,” beams the mal 
who has just kept you waiting forty minutes: and he 
takes it to mean that he is pleasantly unconventioné, 
and you take it to mean that he is a fool. and everythin 
is perfectly all right. ‘* Sensitive” is another of thes 
words that satisfy all parties; so is ‘* fastidious” 
(though certain sufferers have a stronger teri for it): 
so are “ queer ”’—a winner—and “ hasty,” and “il: 
pulsive,’ and half a dozen more. The implicatio 
behind all of them is the same: ‘ I like my peculiarities 
but, in case you, don’t agree, I will deseribe them i 
a way which might pass for self-criticism.’ Possibl 
this is better than the sudden pretensions to downright! 
virtue which herald our clumsy ventures down thi 
paths of deceit: possibly, again, it is not, I am @ 
broad-minded anyone, and I’m only thinking © 
you, and I hope I know my place, and I don't wail 


pete 





2 


as 


to make you unhappy: but it does seem to me the 
we might be all the better, now and again, for a fall 
display of genuine, out-and-out vanity. 
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The Theatre 


«The Dog Beneath the Skin.” By W. H. Auden and 
Christopher Isherwood. At the Westminster Theatre 


The Dog Beneath the Skin is in every respect a much more 
impressive work than Mr. Auden’s earlier play, The Dance of 
Death. It is more precise, and therefore more pointed, in 
ce of subject-matter, more consistent and (for the most 


its choi oa : : 
ore mature in its satire, and, apart from its rather 


art) mi 
I eianing conclusion, much less naively evangelistic in its 
political attitude. — It takes its form from musi ral comedy 
and revue, and differs from everyday revue (which it occa- 
sionally challenges on its own ground) chiefly in its assumption 
of a comprehensive moral outlook. The choruses, in which 
the authors underline the purport of their satire, are eloquent 
and often moving, the dialogue has a competence of wit, and 
the prose scenes, which range from the burlesque to the 
vravely ironic, bear the mark of a genuine dramatic talent. 
Nevertheless it is far from being a completely satisfactory play. 

The Dog Beneath the Skin has it in common with its pre- 
decessor that it is a satirical study of a society which has 
surrendered to unreason and attempts to conceal from itself 
the symptoms of its own decadence. The examination of 
this society is made inclusive by a device borrowed from 
everyday musical comedy. Alan, the hero, is an unsophis- 
ticated village youth who is chosen by lot to conduct a search 
for the lost heir of the local landlord, the promised reward 
for success being the hand of Sir Francis’s sister. He 
accompanied on his journey by a woolly dog, an animal of 
remarkable intelligence but with a regrettable habit of 
lapping whisky incontinently from a bowl, who more than 
once manages to extricate him from a dangerous situation. 
The moral indignation of the authors directs the pair through 
the representative institutions of a decaying continent. The 
countries which have succumbed to Fascism are shown as 
giant lunatic asylums, a decrepit monarchy as a gilded brothel, 
and England as a feckless suburb in which the population 
attempts to escape from realify through athleticism, zstheti- 
cism, eroticism, hypochondria, or intellectual suicide in a 
herd. In the last scene the lost heir, who has emerged from 
his hiding-place under the dog's skin, delivers a sermon on the 
iniquities of contemporary society to the: massed inhabitants 
of his native village, who have been mobilised into a patriotic 
organisation by the vicar and a choleric colonel, and 
promptly shot for his pains. 


Is 


is 


it seems to have become a commonplace of criticism that 
an author who exposes social evils is under no obligation to 
suggest a remedy. But the validity of this assumption 
surely depends on the amount of novelty in the exposure. 
So far from being new, many of Mr. Auden’s targets—the 
press, the pulpit, the armament-manufacturer, the party- 
politician and the rest —have been familiar objects of intel- 
lectual ridicule for a decade. One has no objection to his 
attack on them on this occasion, beyond being rather bored by 
so assiduous, and sometimes so feeble, a pelting of already 
battered Aunt Sallies. But one rather expects that, by way 
of compensation for the lack of novelty in his attack, Mr. 
Auden will make some attempt to prescribe a constructive 
substitute. It is a grave fault in the play. as much considered 
purely dramatically as in its capacity of social analysis, that 
it provides no more to this point than a vague and doctrinaire 
outline of a priggish and watery Utopia. 

There is no space in which to discuss the Group Theatre's 
production in detail. As a whole, it showed almost as great 
an improvement on the production of The Dance of Death as 
the play itself showed on its predecessor. Mr. Rupert Doone 
appears to have learned that it is not the most effective 
inethod of staging a revue to be ironically apologetic about 
that unexalted but expressive dramatic form, and his direction 
is much more balanced and less inclined to force after freak- 
ishly nervous effects. The best performances came from 
Mr, John Moody as the hero, and from Mr. John Glyn-Jones 
and Mr. Desmond Ellis as two journalists who accompany 
and complicate his search ; the worst from Mr. Gyles Isham, 
who declaimed the choruses with a painfully gentlemanly air. 
Mr. Auden’s speech contributed greatly to the gaiety of the 
evening, Derek VERSCHOYLE, 


STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Cinema 


“Dr. Socrates.” At the Regal.——‘ The Man Who Broke 
the Bank at Monte Carlo.” At the New Gallery.—— 
“The Imperfect Lady.” At the Tivoli 

THERE are occasions when I envy dramatic critics; Mr. 

Agate after a bad week can fill up a column with what 

somebody else once said about Rachel. But Garbo, the 

sereen’s only classic, is alive, and frankly there is no film 
this week worth writmg more than a few lines on. Dr. 

Socrates is a third-rate gangster film, The Man Who Broke the 

Bank at Monte Carlo is a mildly agreeable comedy marred 

by the intrusion of White Russians into the plot (I can never 

appreciate the pathos of princes who have become taxi- 
drivers and drink coffee essence instead of champagne ; 
unlike other taxi-drivers thay have had their champagne), and 

The Imperfect Lady, Miss Cicely Courtneidge’s first American 

film, is to be avoided at any cost. 

Miss Courtneidge’s performances in revue I remember 
enjoying with some reluctance fifteen years ago: it was in 
the theatre that she learnt to fling her odd facial contortions 
to the back of the gallery, and no film director has proved 
himself capable of softening the exaggerations she learnt 
then. Her last English film, the deplorable Me and Marl- 
borough, revealed that Miss Courtneidge, like many 
comedians, was going the Pagliacci way ; the smile in future 
would not, alas, hide the tear. Pathos has nearly ruined 
Mr. Chaplin, who is an artist of genius ; what it has done for 
Miss Courtneidge is rather horrible to watch. Neediess 
to say, too, that before the end of The Imperfect Lady Miss 
Courtneidge is given an opportunity to dress up as a young 
soldier and sing a patriotic song. Gallantry is out of place 
in a review, but I will content myself with suggesting that 
Miss Courtneidge’s career has been a longer one than Miss 
Jessie Matthews’ and that male impersonation is really only 
permissible to the young. 

Mr. Ronald Colman, who breaks the bank on behalf of his 
fellow White Russians and whom the directors of the casino 
feel it necessary to lure back to the tables by any means 
and at any cost for the sake of the advertisement, is an actor 
of the opposite type. He is an excellent director's dummy, 
He has no personality of his own, only an appearance, and 
for that reason he is an almost perfect actor for the fictional 
screen. There was a time when Russian directors made a 
great point of using non-professional material and Mr, Colman 
may be said to have all the merit of the moujik and _ this 
that he can obey with a rather more 


so 


advantage as well: 
lively intelligence. 

I say the almost perfect actor because there is still room 
in the cinema for the actor of genius, for the great personality, 
for Garbo as well as for Joan Crawford. 1 sometimes think 
that Mr. Paul Muni, the “star” of Dr. Socrates, is of this 
rank. As with Garbo, you get an impression of immense 
force in reserve, an unexpressed passion of life. Tt is a quality 
of character rather than of acting. Miss Courtneidge acts, 
acts all the time: it is as tiring to watch her as to watch 
the defeated boat-race crew strain raggedly after Cambridge 
up the Thames. Neither nor Muni acts in this 
sense; they exist vividly and without apparent effort. 
This is the old romantic style of genius, one feels, not 
the infinite capacity for taking pains, but a luck, a gift, 
a passion they were born with. Dr. Socrates is not 
Muni's successful films; it is not another I am a Prisoner 
(that performance of agonising power he has never quite 
repeated), nor even a Black Fury, but a trivial themeless 
film about a small town doctor who, by persuading them 
that their leader has typhoid, puts a band of gangsters out of 
action with morphia injections. This climax should have 
been exciting, but there were too many beds. too many doped 
gangsters, it was only funny. But even in this poor film 
Muni establishes a background: the accident and death 
which shook his nerve and ruined his career, That is what a 
director's dummy cannot do: he exists in and 
not outside it; though the chief problem for the film writer, 
just as much as for the novelist, must always be to represent 
* the dark backward and abysm of time.” 

GRAHAM GREENE, 


Garbo 


one of 


the action 
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Art 


These Minor Monuments 


From the point of view of pure enjoyment, there is much to 
be said for only looking at the best paintings, or, at any rate, 
at those which we believe at any particular moment to be 
the best. But as soon as we get involved in studying the 
history of art it becomes evident that often works of art 
which aesthetically are not of a high order have the greatest 
importance as documents, and.that we cannot expiain the 
major art of painting unless we have also studied minor 
arts, such as popular engraving. Therefore by the study 
of the remote and the dingy we can not only satisfy a lust 
for obscure wisps of knowledge, but also increase our under- 
standing of more serious matters. 

Two current exhibitions illustrate this point: Wilden- 
stein’s have a small exhibition of minor paintings, and 
Colnaghi’s a major exhibition of what is commonly called 
a@ minor art, namely engraving. 

The paintings at Wildenstein’s belong to the French eight- 
eenth-century school. The earliest in date is very nearly a 
major work of art, namely ‘a lovely family group by Lancret. 
This is typical of the earlier and more sober phase of the 
Rococo. It is pretty and fanciful with a certain playfulness 
in the children, but with great seriousness and close observa- 
tion in drawing and painting. One line of its ancestry 
leads straight back to 17th-century genre subjects—a tradition 
brought to life at the end of the 17th century in France by 
Dutch influence, but existing before that underground in 
the minor painters outside the Academy, and, as we shall 
see later, also in engraving. The later court phase of the 
Rococo is represented by a painting by Lajoue showing the 
performance of a ballet, The Triumph of Columbine, appa- 
rently at Versailles. Here realism has very nearly vanished 
and playfulness has triumphed. The figures hardly have 
a real existence of their own, but float in a pretty haze of 
light on the stage. But as an elegant rendering of a society 
function the painting could not be bettered, and it represents 
a nuance not to be found exactly in the major Rococo artists 
of the day; for Boucher is more voluptuous, Nattier is sweeter 
and Pater is more pastoral. Next comes a small landscape 
by a rare painter, Norblin de la Gourdaine, who, in this 
painting at least, seems to be following Fragonard and to 
represent that last phase of aristocratic Rococo in which 
lightness of touch and richness of pigment are the qualities 
sought after. The Ford, by Schall, is a good example of 
how far French painters of pre-Revolutionary days could 
go in miévrerie, to what point of unreality they could push 
their convention of treating sex in terms of playful titillation. 
The Bohemian romantic element in painting of the same 
period is represented in The Smuggler Asleep, by Casanova, 
a brother of the adventurer. Casanova’s soldiers and smug- 
giers mark the nearest that the French ever approached in figure 
painting to the English ideal of the Picturesque—paralleled in 
other fields by Fragonard’s Bull and Vernet’s landscapes. Les 
Soldats Musiciens, by Watteau de Lille, a nephew of the great 
Watteau, is a much more straightforward rendering of an 
everyday scene; and the two little paintings, The Happy 
and the Unhappy Mother, by Prud’hon, reflect the moralising 
sentimentality of Paul et Virginie—a step beyond Greuze 
down the path of virtuous emotionalism. 

Colnaghi’s exhibition is very different, because in its 
particular field, namely engraving, it contains many master- 
pieces. Ten Diirers, including the Melancholia, a couple of 
Mantegna’s, and some Mare Antonios, are perhaps the most 
distinguished items, but there are other works of less absolute 
importance which are well worth looking at. Nanteuil, who has 
several portraits here, is typical of that school which kept 
alive the realistic portrait in France in engravings, till the 
later seventeenth century, when the less pretentious bourgeoisie 
was able to indulge in oil paintings and the influence of Dutch 
artists began to be felt in that field also. Bosse, who is 
represented by some of his most typical genre scenes, is even 
more important. His Schoolmaster and Schoolmistress show 
the serious, his County Wedding the amusing, side of ordinary 
middle-class life in a style as wholeheartedly realistic as 
anything the Dutch ever achieved, avoiding equally the 
aristocratic elegance of kis master, Callot, and the heroic 
classicism of his major contemporary, Poussin. 

ANTONY BLUNT. 
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-.cctr>¢ -Purtwangler 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 





Icu lernte Wilhelm Furtwingler im ersten Nachkriegsjahn 
kennen. Der damals etwa Dreissigjihrige war Kapellmeiste 
am National-Theater in Mannheim und die musikhungy; 
Studenten aus dem benachbarten Heidelberg kamen Tegel 
miissig nach dieser gréssten Stadt Badens, um hier einen der 
bedeutendsten Séhne. des badischen ‘ Musterlindles” uu 
héren. Wenn auch Wilhelm Furtwingler ein geborener Be, 
liner ist, so kam doch sein Vater, der beriihmte Architologe 
aus Freiburg im Breisgau. 
_ Der grosse, tiberschlanke Mann mit dem damals noch tec; 
schmalen gotischen Gesichte lehnte bequem an einer jy), 
des riesigen Rosengarten-Saales, um sich das Debiit cing, 
ebenso reichen wie unbegabten Stab-Novizen anzuhire, 
Als wir, in einem schauderhaften Fortissimo, an ihm yori; 
gingen und ihm etwas vertraulich zu zwinkerten, zuckte ¢, 
ebenfalls lachelnd, vielsagend die Schultern, um damit gj 
Angelegenhcit als erledigt abzuschliessen. Schon einige Tage 
spiter stellte er wieder die richtige kiinstlerische Atmosphiir. 
durch eine wundervolle Auffiihrung einer Symphonie yo, 
Gustav Mahler, damals noch einer seiner Lieblinge, her, 
Die Furtwingler-Konzerte waren damals ein grog 
Erlebnis. Er war noch durch keinerlei Rassenvorschrifte; 
behindert und konnte unbekiimmert Komponisten un 7 
Solisten jeder Abstammung und Konfession bringen. — Seine | 
beiden Gétter, wenn man so sagen darf, waren damals, neben 
den Klassikern, Anton Bruckner und Gustav Mahler, Ap 
diesen beiden Meistern, die aus der Heimat Mozcarts und 
Schuberts kamen, in denen sich, scheinbar zum letzten Male, 
die beiden Elemente jeder Musik, nordische Gotik und 
stidliches Barock, zu einem unvergesslichen Akkord vereinigten, 
an diesen Genien reinster und héchster Kunst entflammte F 


Wilhelm Furtwinglers grosses Musikertum. Um die Y, 


oder VIII. Symphonie Bruckners oder die IT. oder III. Mahlers ; 
zu héren, hungerten wir lieber zwei Tage, damit wir nw 


Fahrkarte und Eintrittsbillet in Frankfurt, Darmstadt oder 4 


Mannheim zahlen konnten. Damals erlebten wir, in den 
dunklen und schweren Tagen kultureller und _politischer 


<insamkeit, nach so vielen Verlusten von Freunden und © 
Hoffnungen, zum ersten Male wieder so etwas wie cine [ 


kiinstlerische Inbrunst. 

Diese Besessenheit von einem stets strémenden Gestal- 
tungswillen, diese Hingegebenheit an die ausserordentliche 
und einmalige Leistung, dieses Dienen am Werk ist 
Furtwiinglers Grésse. Er hat, wohl gezwungenermassen, die 
Objekte seiner nachschépferiscken Dirigentenkunst iinder 
miissen. Tschaikowsky und Strawinsky sind behérdlich 


zugelassen, aber Mahler und Schénberg scheinen verboten! 


Wie sich Furtwingler damit ethisch und kiinstlerisch abge- 
funden hat, ist nattirlich seine eigene Angelegenheit. 

Xs ist sehr merkwiirdig, dass man den Dirigenten Furt- 
wiingler cinen Romantiker nennt. Dazu miisste man wohl 
auch seine eigenen Kompositionen, die er aber streng verborgen 
hilt, kennen. Kritik und Publikum feiern ihn am meisten 
als Interpreten jener Musiker die man im Gegensatz zu den 
Klassikern Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, die Romantiker 2u 
nennen pflegt, also Brahms, Schubert, Schumann. Jenseits 
jeder Einordnung aber stehen dic beiden Schépfer der Musik 
Bach und Hiindel, in denen wohl die gotischen Elemente am 
stiirksten mitschwingen. Es ehrt Furtwiingler, dass er in 
seinen bereits klassisch gewordenen Programmen diese 
beiden wahren Fiihrer der Musikwelt ehrend an die Spitz 
stellt. Furtwiinglers Programme der drei grossen “ B”— 
Bach, Beethoven, Brahms—sind, bei aller Grossartigkeit, 
etwas monoton geworden. Wir sind tiberzeugt, dass niemand 
dies stiirker empfindet als der Meister selbst. 

Zu seinem fiinfzigsten Geburtstsag ist der Nachfolger an den 
Pulten von Gustav Mahler, Arthur Nikisch, Richard Strauss, 
der Ehrendoktor und Ehrenbiirger mancher Universitaten, 
der Mann vom Orden Pour le Mérite das Objekt vieler Ehrungen 
geworden. Die Reichsmusikkammer sandte cin Telegramm 
mit zwei Dutzend Worten, der Fithrer und Reichskanzler 
sein Bild, in Silber gerahmt und eigenhindig gewidmet, det 
Reichsminister Goebbels einen Dirigentenstab aus Gold und 
Elfenbein und das Philharmonische Orchester das Faksimile 
der V. Beethoven. Wir zweifeln nicht, welches Geschenk 
den Ehrenplatz in seiner Wohnung und welches jenen in 
scinem Herzen ecinnehmen wird. F. G 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


The Provocative Fox 

The fox is still the most interesting and by far the most 

rovocative of English wild animals. He has some quality 
of arousing the passions that none of his fellow creatures 
comes anywhere near to possessing. We despise the rabbit and 
show a mild culinary interest in the hare. The otter and the 
badger would excite us more if we saw them more often. But 
the fox seems to be regarded as everyman’s common possession, 
exciting us all to anger or admiration, according to circum- 
stance. Recently the Countryman opened its columns on the 
question of fox-hunting. The result was a crack of impas- 
sioned fireworks that could not have been surpassed if the 
question had been one of cruelty to children instead of 
cruelty to foxes. I do not propose to drag up the ancient 
question of cruelty here, but clearly there is an extra flash of 
character in an animal that can arouse human passions as 
much as “ Charley ” does. It has often been suggested that 
the fox, but for hunting, would long ago have gone the way 
of the bear and the wolf. I am not so sure of this. What I 
am sure of is that no other animal extant in this country 
could replace the fox. Apart from beauty of appearance, 
traditional cunning, great courage, and so on, he has an extra 
touch of something somewhere, an indefinable flash of 
something, not quite nobility but almost, that makes him 
fascinating and admirable—always providing one isn’t a 
poultry -farmer. 

a * * * 

Foxes as Hunters 

Which brings me to the point of these remarks—the 
question of the fox as a hunter himself. My own note on 
foxes and sheep has brought an extremely interesting batch 
of fox notes from a Glamorgan reader, who gets a great deal of 
pleasure from fox-watching. “ It is,” he very truly remarks, 
“always a pleasure to see foxes when they are not being 
hustled... . On my early morning expeditions in search of 
wild duck on the ‘ splashes’ in frosty weather I have several 
times seen a brace of foxes working together. One goes 
along the river bank and the other keeps about a hundred 
yards out and drives a moorhen in towards the river down the 
irrigation ditches. 'They work as cleverly as sheep-dogs. .. . 
The two I saw last week were not working together—indeed 
it might have been the same fox, so quickly do they travel 
without apparent effort. The first I saw was loping along the 
bank on the opposite side of the river—a fine red dog-fox in 
splendid coat. When he saw or—-more likely—winded me, 
he slipped up into a hedgerow and sat down on his haunches, 
displaying his white chest and white-tipped brush to great 
advantage. When I made a slight movement, he vanished 
without moving a twig in the undergrowth. Later I was 
walking along the railway-line while my companion walked 
the bracken beside the river to try to get me a driven shot 
at an old cock pheasant. The golden retriever was working 
between us. I noticed a wisp of snipe get up wild, and then 
the small birds in the little brake below the line flying up into 
the trees and chattering. Then I saw a hen pheasant 
legging it across the metals, followed by what I thought was 
the dog. A train was coming, so I shouted to it to go back, 
when to my amused surprise I saw it was a fox again, steadily 
following up the line of the running bird.” I wish space would 
allow me to quote the rest of these reminiscences : they are 
full of colour and life and a genuine admiration, almost love, 
of the fox. 





* * x * 


The Rabbit Plague 

By contrast, my note on the Skokholm rabbit plague has 
brought nothing but the bitterest condemnation of rabbits. No 
one has a good word for them. The only good word I have 
been able to come across at all, indeed, is by Gilbert White, 
who declared that there was no turf on earth so soft and close 
as the turf eropped by rabbits. On the same day as my note 
appeared a correspondent of the Daily Telegraph went so far 
as to suggest a rabbit week, on the lines of the already estab- 
lished rat week, an idea I warmly applaud. Now a corre- 
spondent from Yorkshire comes along—driven to desperation 
by a garden in which every shoot has been devastated—with 
the suggestion that gardeners might consider the growing of 
plants which are extremely distasteful to rabbits and so 


drive them off. Rabbits, I fear, take more driving off than 
this, and there is no guarantee, in any case, that distasteful 
plants will lessen a rabbit's appetite for wallflowers, pinks, 
the shoot of iris reticulata and ericas, of which they are 
passionately fond. The problem, maddening though it is to 
gardeners, is really larger than this. And readers who are 
plagued by rabbits, either in gardens or on open land, may 
like to comfort themselves with the following figures. They 
are simply the official figures for rabbits imported into this 
country from Australia, New Zealand and certain European 
countries. The figures are in hundredweights. On an average 
reckoning there are 25-30 rabbits in a hundredweight. 
The figures are for 1933: Australia, 434,299; New Zealand, 
35,755 ; Italy, Netherlands and Belgium, 18,665. Roughly 
a million rabbits a year, therefore, come into this country from 
Australia alone. My only comment is that the Ministry of 
Agriculture, like higher authorities, sometimes moves in a 
mysterious way. 
* * * * 


New Seeds for Old 


The new seed catalogues are out. They flash and flame, 
as usual, with many so-called novelties, among which the 
sweet pea again takes the biscuit. New pink shades or new blues 
or new scarlets, lavishly illustrated, are offered at fancy prices. 
I try hard to discover’‘how they differ from last year’s pinks 
and blues and scarlets, which were also offered at fancy 
prices and which were also, at that time, “the best pea it 
has ever been our good fortune to raise.”’ This craze for novel- 
ties has reached absurd proportions, and one of the best- 
known plant-collectors in the world has rightly observed 
that whereas a nurseryvman may make a fortune out of a new 
sweet pea or a new daffodil, a plant-collector, after risking 
his neck on a Himalayan precipice, is lucky if his genuinely 
new plant is grown by half a dozen enthusiasts. ‘The craze 
for something new often means, too, that many lovely and 
familiar plants are gradually superseded and drop out. ‘The 
botanical magazines of a century ago are full of illustrations, 
then called embellishments, of fine plants, beautiful species 
and hybrids, now completely forgotten. A black ranunculus, 
a splendid double crimson pelargonium, a black auricula, 
many beautiful bizarre carnations—they were then the craze. 
Who grows them now ? The number of species grown in these 
islands is now something like 12,000 and is rapidly increasing. 
There seems no need, therefore, for this ramp in novelties, 
Not that this will interest the fashionable nurseryman. He 
is a psychologist first, a plantsman second. The public craves 
for change and, if it can get it, for something that the next- 
door neighbour hasn’t got. Novelties, indeed, flourish wonder- 
fully on the dunghills of jealousy. 

* * * * 
Redwings, Fieldfares and Starlings 

A Yorkshire correspondent reports a flock of redwings 
in a town garden. “ Six or eight in the flock, and most of 
them contented themselves with holly berries. A more 
daring member, however, came two days running to sample 
the scraps scattered in our own garden for more normal 
visitors. On the third day they came in a body to our 
Pyracanthus creeper, but suddenly they disappeared and 
have not turned up since. At the same time another observer 
reports a scarcity of fieldfares and, very surprisingly, of 
starlings. Though certainly, when one thinks of it, the 
starling flocks seem to have been of no great size this winter, 
at least since December. If there is a seareity, and it is 
dangerous to rely on hearsay and memory, then it becomes 
a more astonishing thing than a shortage of rooks or sparrows. 
Of fieldfares there is certainly a scarcity. In my childhood 
they weré as common, almost, as peewits. We called them 
felts. They made fine grey flocks on the winter land, feeding. 
Yesterday I asked a boy who might be called the crack bird- 
observer of his village if he had seen any fieldfares at all. 
He opened a mouth like an egg. Both fieldfares and redwings 
are among wintcr visitors here, and redwings, at least, suffer 
much from cold-—the reason given by my Yorkshire corre- 
spondent for the sudden appearance of the flock—and so 
no doubt do fieldfares. the two being closely related. But 
this would not account for a searcity of fieldfares over a 
period of relatively mild winters. H. E. Bates, 
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LETTERS TO 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our “‘ News of the Week” paragraphs. 
over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tue Sprecraror.| 


NATIONAL IDEALISM AND RELIGION 
|To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 
Sir,—May a convalescent who has been perusing some back 
numbers of The Spectator venture to add to the admirable 
comments on the letter signed Patricia Gilbert-Lodge, by 
the Headmaster of Sherborne and Dr. Geikie-Cobb and 
Mr. Muntz? That frank utterance, with so much of which 
one can find points of sympathy, is after all perhaps not so 
modern as it may seem, otherwise than that age-long problems 
present themselves in a fresh guise to each new generation. 
It is the outlook of the materialist in all ages and many of 
us have experienced something of it in our turn. 

But “‘ materialist ~~?) ** We are not selfish.” 
ness a material quality ? Is the thought that dictated the 
letter material? Are the joy of life, the desire *‘ to love 
one another and to be of use in the world,” are these material 
qualities ? Must they not come under another category 
and are we away from the mark if we regard them as signs 
of a nature that pure matcrialism has never succeeded in 
satisfying ? 

And then for self-confidence as the great motive and spring 
of right action ; is it so certain that ‘‘ the only person who 
will never. desert us is ourself"? ? Alas, how many of us have 
found, and sometimes by bitter experience, that oneself 
has a sad way of letting one down and there is better reason 
for confidence in a “‘ not-ourself*’ who ‘though we are 
faithless abideth faithful.’ It is this sense that through 
the ages since human history began has found man, in the 


Is unselfish- 


memorable words of Matthew Arnold’s close of his fine essay 
on Marcus Aurelius, “ agitated, stretching out his arms for 
something beyond—tendentemque manus ripae ulterioris amore.” 
Miss Gilbert-Lodge may hesitate to endorse the translation 
* agitated  ; but she may find a shade of meaning in amore 
that a little thought will enable her to endorse. 

It is quite plain that most of Christ’s teaching had been 
taught before Him and He Himself admitted it, as Mr. 
Wallace points out ; 
up and puts together and impresses with a fresh spirit 
motive old truths is in fact a new and original teacher, and 
an earnest seeker for truth can hardly fail to find a new 
experience offered in Christ's answer to the request, “* Lord, 
teach us to pray,” “ When ye pray say * Our Father which 
art in heaven: hallowed be Thy Name. ”’ But the essential 
point about Christ is not that He taught what He did, but 
that He lived it and died for it ; and so He has become the 
one inspiring leader for tens of thousands who, accepting that 
teaching and example, try to follow it. Here again may 
I quote from Matthew Arnold's essay already alluded to, the 
earlier pages of which bear so well on the subject before us? 
The distinction of Christian morality “is not that it pro- 
pounds the maxim, * Thou shalt love God and thy neighbour ’ 
with more development, closer reasoning, truer sincerity, 
than other moral systems; it is that it propounds this 
maxim with an inspiration which wonderfully catches the 
hearer and makes him act upon it.” 

And why are our age-long religious forms so repugnant ? 
Granted our services are sometimes stodgy and many of the 
hymns we have been accustomed to unreal to us (and it is 
often the laity rather than the clergy who are most averse from 
change), there are evidences on al! hands of a happier selection 
of hymn and psalm and lesson, and the introduction of prayers 
with a more modern note. The point I wish to make, however, 
is that almost everywhere, in art of all kinds, including 
architecture specially, in the countryside, in history, in 
literature, even in science. the note of antiquity adds an 
almost universally recognised charm. Who would prefer to 
read Hooker's Students’ Flora, for example, to Anne Pratt 
with her references to Gerrard and Parkinson ? Why should 
religious services be held in contempt because they retain this 
touch ? Is it not possible to lay hold of a spiritual truth and 
use it under an ancient form ? 

Finally, no Church wants to force men to believe anything. 
What we would like to do is to be of some little help to those 


but even thus the teacher who picks 
and 
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application of the Christian spirit to the conditions of life 
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doubt that several of us will lay to heart the appeal made, & 
and endeavour to remedy what may have been lacking. Sip. 
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reasoning power. A selfish person is a useless porson, and a useless 
person might as well commit suicide. ine ee 

(4) On this point A Che fact that Christ 8 principles 
did not originate with him does not detract from their value. But 
I think the Church is narrow enough to imply that those principles 
are right, because Christ preached them, 

(5) Does Mr. Wallace suggest that missionaries, both at home and 
abroad are not trying to “coerce belief in God and Heaven oF 
Surely missionary work is half the (¢ hurch’s policy ? How can it 
feel gure that’ Christianity 18 the best religion’? 

(6) So many people seem to have missed this point. I stated 
that it was no God which guided the hands of the great artists 
was the divinity in human nature. ‘The one is an external 
force working through man, the other the internal force of man 
himself, Greck statues and temples were “* religious _in so far 
as they were efforts to portray the glimmering idea of Ultimate 
Truth, Beauty and Reality in human nature. They worshipped 
the essence’ of these things, not. a spirit which guided them all. 
Mr. Wallace says nothing about the Chinese, the majority of whom 
worship their ancestors. 

(7) Is Mr. Wallace sure that neither the Church nor any religion 
prevents us from freedom to develop? What of the Church's 
opinion of morality ? What does it feel about pleasure-seekers ? 
{t condemns them and tries to alter their ways. There are many 
of people who cling to the Church through fear and super- 


I was wrong. 


it 


millions 


stition and who would be scared by such condemnation. Are 
they free? What right has the Church to condemn anyone— 
to excommunicate a child born out of wedlock for instance ? How 


van there be a definite standard of right and wrong when no human 
knows the ultimate object of living ? The only standard is our 
own personal capability for helping or hurting another, and this 
varies in accordance with the type of person with whom we are 
dealing. 

I was wrong to call myself a materialist. I do believe 
there must be some intangible force existing in the material. 
The divinity in one thing or person trying to link up with 
the divinity in another creates the spark which we call art. 

Many people have objected that it is ‘ not the Church's 
job” to bring us into contact with material beauty. What 
then is its job today ? Whatever it may be, it is done so 
well that nearly all the churches are empty. Something is 
wrong somewhere. Is it not that it deals with our imaginary 
reactions to a great external force rather than the possi- 
bilities of the great creative force within an ideal man ? 
Yours truly, Parricta GILBERT-LODGE. 


65 Ennismore Gardens, S.W.7. 


UNPAID FINES 
[To the Editor of Tur Spectator. | 


Sir. Your editorial note on January 31st on this subject is 
very valuable. As The Spectator is doubtless read by many 
Justices, may I supplement it as one who behind the scenes 
laboured hard to secure the reforms now contained in the 
Money Payments Act of last year ? 

In the last statistical year 11,615 persons, including 596 
under 21 years old, went to prison for non-payment of fines. 
The fact that these 11,615 were only 2.5 per cent. of those fined 
is no excuse. All of us magistrates have now to mend our 
ways. May I make three suggestions ? 

1. Ever since 1914 it has been the law that * a court of 
summary jurisdiction in fixing the amount of any fine to be 
imposed on an offender shall take into consideration, amongst 
other things, the means of the offender so far as they appear 
or are known to the court.” If we determine in future to be 
more careful to carry out this sensible and humane law, we 
shall avoid most of the trouble which caused the new Act to 
be passed. Two shillings is a substantial fine for a man on the 
“dole,” and a fine of 10s. on a lorry-driver is roughly equivalent 
to one of £5 on a stipendiary magistrate. The more these 
considerations are remembered, the less work there will be 
under the Money Payments Act. 

2. The new Act does not affect the issue of Distress Warrants 
when fines remain unpaid at the expiration of the time 
allowed. Such warrants do not endanger the liberty of the 
subject and produce payment in a large proportion of the 
eases ; thus all the trouble of working the new Act is avoided. 
\t the South-Western Court, London, Distress Warrants have 
heen used for many vears instead of Committal Warrants, 
and the results have proved excellent. 

3. When a defaulter is brought before the court by summons 
or warrant under the new Act it must frequently happen that 
the court wishes to remit the balance, or occasionally the 
Whole of the fine. In the first case brought before me under 


the new Act the fine and costs amounted to £5 7s. The man 
had sinee been out of work many months and had also been in 
hospital. With his mother’s help he had paid £4 &s., and I 
was convinced that he had matle a heroic effort to pay. Our 
only power to remit fines, apart from an application to the 
Home Secretary which causes much trouble, is under section 12 
of the Criminal Justice Administration Act of 1914, which 
enables us to “ order that the offender be detained within the 
precincts of the court” till the close of the day. This in 
effect wipes out the fine. But as this power can only be 
exercised “‘on the day on which he is convicted,” it is not 
technically available when the defaulter appears for examina- 
tion under the new Act. This is probably a defect in the 
draftsmanship of the new Act. Until this defect is put right 
by Parliament, however, there scems no reason why courts 
should not use this valuable power to remit the balance, or in 
proper cases the whole. of the fine. It may be technically 
illegal, but the defaulter is not likely to appeal in order to get 
substituted for his * one day ~ either five days in prison or 
one night in a police station. I took this course in the case 
I have mentioned—and I went further. I directed the 
gaoler not to enforce the * one day,” so in fact the man left 
the court at once and was free of his debt. 

If we magistrates make full use of our powers, and also 
extend this ** one day” procedure in proper cases as T have 
suggested, there seems every prospect of reducing the figure 
of 11,615 by at least two-thirds._-Yours faithfully, 

Cracp MULLIns. 


THE AMERICANISATION OF CANADA 
| 70 the Editor of Tut Spectator. ] 
Sirr,—-Your Canadian correspondent does well to draw atten- 
tion to the enormous influence exercised upon the Dominion 
by the United States in every possible way. The attitude of 
Canadians towards this matter is difficult to describe 
accurately, because while it is widely admitted that the two 
countries have very much in common there are few Canadians 
who are not jealously proud of their Empire citizenship. 
Indeed the Canadians actually show more interest in the 
affairs of the Empire (and especially the Old Country) than 
do people here at home, often wondering I believe, why the 
Motherland does not show a more lively interest in her 
children’s welfare. More frequent visits of our Princes to 
Canada would do no harin, while the amazing scarcity of Old- 
Country newspapers and magazines is, as your correspondent 
says, greatly to be deplored. Yet the rates of magazine 
postage to Canada are extraordinarily cheap ; may I suggest 
that all your readers who have friends or relations in Canada 
take advantage of this fact and send across every British 
magazine that they possibly can? That they will be appre- 
ciated is certain —I have seen Punch, The Spectator, Review of 
Reviews, the Sphere and many other British weeklies or 
monthlies devoured eagerly by thrashing crews and railroad 
gangs—a fact which has convinced me that here in the Old 
Land we possess if we will only use it a most powerful instru- 
ment of Empire propaganda.--I am, Sir, &c., 
CLARENCE MILLARD, 
Crosthwaite, Kendal. 


BATTLESHIPS AND BOMBS 


[To the Editor of Tuk Spectator.] 


Sir,—May I reply briefly to Mr. Bentley’s letter in your 
issue of January 31st? Mr. Bentley certainly has strange 
ideas about blisters. How is a bomb going to burst inside 


the blister ? If it bursts outside why should it put the ship 
out of action, when the blister is there precisely to prevent 
that particular possibility ? That. however. is a technical 
point. Mr. Bentley still evades the main point which is that 
conditions of warfare are entirely different in different areas. 
There are areas where aircraft can do much and areas where 
they can do little or nothing. As trade must pass through 
oceanic areas where it will be at the mercy of surface craft, 
it is necessary to have surface craft to defend it. 

It would appear that these surface craft must be as powerful 
as those they may have to meet. Otherwise they will meet 
the fate of the * Good Hope * against the * Gneisenau ~ and of 
the * Gneisenau”® against the * Invincible. If an enemy 
has 35,000-ton ships, it may mean that humanity is foolish, 
but it also means that vou will be foolish not to have them. 
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The fact that they cost £6,000,000 means that strife and defence 
are costly. It does not mean that aircraft can do the work of 
surface craft in longitude 40 degrees west. The tank is a 
potent weapon but it hasn’t made infantry obsolete.—Yours 
faithfully, Your Navat CorRRESPONDENT. 


THE SYMPATHY OF FRANCE 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprcraror.| 


Sirn,—While due and appreciative notice has been taken 
in our Press of the official demonstrations of French sympathy, 
.in regard to King George’s death, it is doubtful whether 
the British public generally are aware of the very remarkable 
manner in which the mass of the French people have shown, 
during the past week, the depth of their respect and esteem 
for our late King. 

The accounts of his illness and demise and the attendant 
circumstances have filled almost as much space in the French 
papers as in our own. Every detail has been followed with 
anxiety and emotion. Every section of the nation has 
testified, with a sincerity that was certainly heartfelt, its 
admiration for the personality of the late Sovereign. He appears 
to have represented, for the French, the beau idéal of what 
the head of a great nation should be, and they have envied us 
the reign of such a model monarch. 

Here, on the Riviera, the authorities, naval, military and 
civil, have done all in their power to associate themselves 
with the sorrow of the British communities on this lovely 
coast, while the sympathy shown by all classes of the people 
could not have been deeper if they had been mourning one of 
their own great dead. 

The association which the French are showing in our nation’s 
loss and the tone in which it has been conveyed cannot but 
strengthen the ties that bind the two countries. It has served 
to renew the glorious associations of the Great War and has 
fortified the assurance that, upon the cordiality of feeling be- 
tween our two nations, the peace of the world largely depends. 
—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, HEsKEtTU BELL, 

Cannes. ‘ 


HYMNS ANCIENT AND EARLY 
VICTORIAN 
[To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.] 


S1r,—We have read Mr. Lionel James’ letter under the above 
heading with some surprise. One might have expected that 
before writing this letter he would have made some attempt 
to verify the accuracy of some of his statements. 

The fact is published, and is available to everyone, that 
Hymns Ancient and Modern is not, and never has been, 
private property. It is in the hands of a body of Trustees 
to control, to revise when necessary, and to hand on to the 
Church of the future. We should be interested to learn on 
what authority Mr. James understands that to us, its pub- 
lishers, it has proved almost a gold-mine. 

Against the statement that Hymns Ancient and Modern 
provides only three hymns for the New Year, a reference to 
the Classified Table of Hymns in the standard edition, which 
is the one now on sale, shows that there are ten such hymns 
provided. Mr. James suggests that two other books are better 
equipped to meet the needs of the present day. In the 
Contents of The English Hymnal two hymns are given for the 
New Year, one of them being “For Thy mercy and Thy 
grace,” a hymn which Mr. James severely criticises. In 
Songs of Praise in the Contents one hymn is given for the New 
Year, and this is also ‘“‘ For Thy mercy and Thy grace.” 

In both books, however, alternative hymns are given for the 
New Year at the foot of the page, or pages, of the hymns given 
in the Contents. 

In addition these two collections give ** improved ” versions 
of the hymn “ For Thy mercy and Thy grace,” but they fail 
to fully meet Mr. James’ objections save in regard to the word 
* Potentate.” Here, however, they are not pioneers, as the 
Committee of Ancient and Modern anticipated Mr. James’ 
* not unintelligent ” little maiden over thirty years ago, and 
omitted this last verse in their revision of 1904. 

Mr. James seems strangely contradictory in his references 
to “The Compilers” and his acknowledgement of ‘“ the 
magnificent service which IZymns Ancient and Modern did in 
the early days of the Anglican Revival.” Further, in speaking 


of ** the last version ” he would appear to be as “ hopeless 
out of touch ” with the work which has been done from tins 
to time, as he claims that Ancient and Modern is “ with the 
spirit and ideals of the young people of today.” —Youp, 
faithfully, . 







For William Clowes and Sons, Ltd, 
G. C. K, Clowes, Managing Direct, 
(Publishers of Hymns Ancient and Modern, 
94 Jermyn Street, London. 









THE NEW CHURCH PROPOSALS 

[To the Editor of 'Tur Spectator. | 
Srr,—Probably few wise men want to see our s0-callej 
‘* secular ” lives marked off too rigidly from our religions, oy 
Sundays from our weekdays, our good folk from our bad, oy 
poor from our rich. Man seems better, wiser, happier whey 
both material and spiritual are closely allied, and both base 
on sound principles, or so that, where these principles are no 
sound, they may be speedily rightcd. 

Whenever clericalism runs out of harness with lay common 
sense, it seems soon to lose its sense of values, to magnify the 
trivial, and to defeat its own good ends. 

The new Church Proposals in the recent report of the 
Archbishops’ Commission appear to me to do that. At present, 
Church and State are run on a basis of balance, of give-and-take 
—rights with duties, advantages with restraints, privileges 
with checks. But these Proposals would disestablish, not the 
Church, but the State. 

For with too much clerical self-concern (I hesitate to call it 
downright selfishness) it almost ignores the State, and sid. 
tracks, or otherwise gets rid of, nearly all lay control. 

That is not good for the clerical soul, nor for the Church asa 




















whole. Myself, like everybody else, we all need outside | 
criticism : it is good for our soul’s health, and critics help u 7 






more than friends. 
Here are some of the lay controls removed by the new 






proposals: The veto of the laity, through Parliament—non [7 
the worse for being a mixed veto, since politics, education, 7 
religion, and life should essentially have one aim—is to k FF 






abolished. 





In the Final Appeals our highest Judges (the Judicial | 
Committee of the Privy Council) are to be displaced for persons F 
suggested by clerics. Cathedral Chapters may reject the 
Crown’s nominee as Bishop, and the Prime Minister would » 7 
longer freely advise the Crown. In the Diocesan Courts the [ 













constitutional lay Chancellor—a lawyer—is to give way to the 
clerical Bishop. 





The State is to be squeezed out, or side-tracked, the laity . 
to be disentitled, disestablished, and, it seems, distrusted. & 





Cui bono? Yet one of the first recommendations in the 

Report is for a conference to adjust permissible deviations from 

the Holy Communion Order of 1662 and the right use and 

limits of Reservation—not Education—for all up to 18! and 

thereafter for life.—Yours sincerely, ERnNEsT A, CAVE. 
The Laurels, Ickenkam, Middlesex. 











THE B.B.C. ON JANUARY 28th 
|To the Editor of Tue Specrator.]} 
Sir,—-May I protest against Janus’ sweeping complaint that 
the B.B.C.’s closing down last Tuesday after the Royal 
Funeral was ‘“‘ indefensible ” ? 

In his opinion “ the last ten hours of Tuesday ” were ul 
bearable without broadcast programmes. He has condemned 
the broadcasts earlier in the week as unworthy and would, 
presumably, rather have unceasing and bad wireless pt 
grammes than none at all. 

I believe that most listeners are grateful to the B.B.C., not 
only for the dignity with which the past week has been treated 
by them, but also for that respite from ‘ instruction and 
entertainment ” for those few hours when neither a continu 
tion of the sadness of the preceding days, nor a sudden revel 
sion to the daily programmes, would have been desirable. 

The mentality of those who consider that wireless ad nauseam 
is the only way of getting through the twenty-four hours 5 
truly pitiful—Yours faithfully, 

Redbourn, St. Albans. J. E, Buxton. 
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THE WEST INDIANS OF INDIA 
[To the Editor of Tre Sprerator.] 
Sir—Mr. Philip Cox’s letter leaves me impenitent. The 
pirth of a West Indian Welfare Society does not disprove my 
statement that the majority of West Indians in India have 
been so much assimilated that they have forgotten their Negro 
origins. But it does emphasise my warning that attempts 
are being made to create another communal consciousness in 
India which, rightly or wrongly, I deplore. I believe, however, 
that if the Society works within the Eurasian milieu, and 
awakens interest in African culture, it will perform a useful 
function. My reply to the rest of Mr, Cox’s letter is his own 
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2 icle. 

"e. Michael Reilly’s anthropological note is a study in con- 
temporary psychology which moderate attention to Mr. Cox’s 
article and my criticism might have prevented. I did not 
“ assert’? that Parsis are West Indians, nor did I flatter them 
with the stimulating attribute of Negroid dilution, though their 
ethnic purity, unlike their gift for exploitation, is more prover- 
bial than true. I merely said that Mr. Cox was wrong in 
stating that the West Indians of India were, like the Parsis, a 
eommunity--which is apparently a correction that should have 
pleased Mr. Reilly. I need hardly add that I shall be careful 
never to provoke communal wrath by confusing Parsis with 
Goanese !—-Yours faithfully, Crepric Dover. 


ROYAL EXEMPLARS 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.| 

Sirn.—The admirable article on ** Royal Exemplars * in your 
issue of January 31st contains one misleading sentence on 
which I ask your leave to comment. Speaking of the work of 
the King as Prince of Wales the writer says: ‘‘ How many 
of the new King’s subjects have done as much for ex-soldiers 
as he has through Toe H and the British Legion . ..?” 
The King’s deep interest in the welfare of ex-service men 
has been continually expressed through the British Legion, 
but his appeal to Toe H has been of a different kind. For, 
although Toe H, as most people know, was founded in the War 
and its earliest members—the King himself among them 
were serving soldiers, the movement was never intended to 
be, and is not, an ex-service one. When it was reborn in 
England after the War it weleomed from the first the post-War 
generation, men of 16 years of age upwards, and it is doubtful 
if 20 per cent. of its membership today have ever worn the 
King’s uniform. 

The King’s appeal to Toe H members, made as a rule annually 
in person while he was Prince of Wales, was to the younger 
generation to take the place, in service to the community. 
of their ** Elder Brethren ” who had fallen. He has challenged 
them, in successive years, to study and active work in connexion 
with specitic problems, such as unemployment and housing, 
and his words have been an immense stimulus to thousands 
of young men in Toe H, not only because it was he who spoke 
to them but because they knew him to practise what he 
preached. He has been their ** Royal Exemplar.” 

I write not merely to call attention to a misconception 
about Toe H, which is rather common, but to emphasise a 
special form: of service which the King, as a leader of the 
younger generation, has done for 15 years. — Yours faithfully, 

Barciray Baron, 
Editorial Secretary. 
Toe HI, 47 Francis Street, SAW.1. 


AUNT EUDORA AND THE POETS 

| To the Editor of Tun Seecravor.| 
Although Mr. Sassoon’s Aunt Eudora 
reading at Chaucer, it seems that she must have overlooked 
the metaphysical verse of the seventeenth century, and this gap 
in her reading might partly account for her difficulties with 
the poetry of 1935. But I take it she was a lady of culture, 
that she did not demand only the tuneful, emotional lyric 
(in spite of her predilection for the Pre-Raphaelites. she did 
begin with Chaucer), and I feel that she and Mr. Sassoon 
spent an unnecessarily dreary afternoon in * cerebral colla- 
boration.”. It was contrary of Mr. withhold 
Yeats’s passionate lyric The Singing Head and the Lady ; 
and although In the Square and the choruses from The Dog 
would have been a bit stiff, the old lady might have enjoyed 
Auden’s poem beginning : 


Sir, began her 


Sassoon to 





“ May with its light behaving 
Stirs vessel, eye, and limb ; 
The singular and sad 
Are willing to recover, 
And to the swan-delighting river 
The careless picnics come, 
The living white and red.” 
Or even Spender’s What the Eye Delights In with the lines : 
““Good-bye now, good-bye; to the early and sad hills, 
Dazed with their houses, like a faint migraine. 
Orchards bear memory in cloudy branches. 
The entire world roared in a child’s brain.” 
And had Mr.° Sassoon rendered with gusto Higgins’ Boy:e 
Walk, or Day Lewis’ Chorus for a Noah Play, 1 believe the 
old lady would have been awake at the end of them. There 
was Madge’s fine At Watch (not really so very “* difficult *), 
a pleasant little piece by Dyment, A Switch Cut-in April 
in fact (allowing for the exclusion of sterner metaphysics) 
there were quite a number of things that might have pleased 
Aunt Eudora. It seems a pity that she was left with the 
taste of the undistinguished Mr. Warner in her mouth.— 
Yours truly, A. C. Boyp. 
28 Bina Gardens, London, S.W.5. 


AN EXAMINATION OF EXAMINATIONS 

[To the Editor of Tur. Svecraror.] 
Sir,—-With the general view expressed in the last sentence of 
Mr. G. D. Bone’s letter, published in your issue of January 24th, 
namely that the psychologist as well as the statistician should 
express his opinions on examination data, Dr. Rhodes and I 
are in agreement. As a matter of fact, The Marks of 
Examiners, of which An Examination of Examinations is only a 
summary, will include a long memorandum by Professor Cyril 
Burt, who is one of our most distinguished psychologists as 
well as a statistician. 

Mr. Bone has obviously criticised our pamphlet without 
having read it very carefully. He says that [Sir Philip] 
** proceeds on page 64 to turn Oxford History Final marks into 
grades on an absolute scale of merit —24—-a +-, &e.—and con- 
verts the marks given in his mock Fina] Examination into this 
system.” What Mr. Bone means by “an absolute scale of 
merit “ it is difficult to say ; but the whole of p. 62 of the 
pamphlet is devoted to a comparison of the literal system and 
the numerical system of marking. I will only quote one import- 
ant passage : 

* Both have their conveniences. It is for the sake 
of readers who are unaccustomed to literal marking, and to enable 
them to estimate by what number of grades (or subordinate classes ) 
any two examiners differ, that we have attributed the numbers 
1 to 24 to the successive grades 6 to a}, and that, side by side 
with the literal tables, we have inserted numerical tables on this 
basis. But, for the reasons stated above, the numbers indicating 
grades must not be regarded as numerical marks. They are 
ordinal numbers, not cardinal.” 

If it is recognised that the numbers 1 to 24 are used as 
ordinal numbers, there is absolutely no difference between 
the use of these numbers and the use of the twenty-four signs, 
6 to uv But, as we explained, ordinal numbers are much 
more familiar to the general public than symbols such as B-?-, 
which mean nothing to the reader not familiar with the literal 
system of marking employed by our examiners. Mr. Bone’s 
criticism on that point therefore falls to the ground. 

The rest of his argument is invalidated by the fact that all 
the examiners agreed beforehand to use 6 as their lowest mark. 
His verdict that “the examiners differed irresponsibly ” 
seems to be itself ** irresponsible,” for how can anyone form a 
judgement of this kind without having a knowledge either of 
scripts or of examiners ? Mr. Bone raises the question of the 
order of the scripts, and points to certain examples. He will 
find in The Marks of Examiners a table of the correlation co- 
éllicients of the markings of all the examiners with one another. 

May I take this opportunity of thanking Mr. Derek Vers- 
choyle for his friendly review, and for his answer to Mr. W. J. M. 
Mackenzie. who criticised our pamphlet in your issue of Janu- 
ary 10th without having read it’ In order, however, that 
the public may not be under a misapprehension with regard 
to one point raised by Mr. Mackenzie, may I add that, following 
the example of the Civil Service Commissioners, we placed 
before the examiners at our Viva Voce test the fullest possible 
information in regard to the candidates who came before them ? 
—Yours faithfully, P. J. Harroa. 

International Institute Examinations Inquiry, 

1 Plowden Buildings, Temple, London, E.C. 4. 
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‘ Critique af be League 


By PROFESSOR 


Tne recent and well-deserved honour conferred on Professor 
Zimmern has coincided with the publication of his most 
important book on international affairs. With the exception 
of one or two journalists, no other publicist has given such 
close personal attention to Geneva, and his Summer School 


and Assembly lectures have indeed made a notable con- 
tribution to its celebrated atmosphere. This book, which 


enshrines the results of his observations and contacts, is as 
persuasive and stimulating and challenging as his other 
writings, and, though its author rightly insists that all the 
records are not yet available, it contains much information 
that is not to be obtained from other books and documents. 

Its title is rather misleading. It is in no sense a formal 
study of the legal aspect of the new institution. The Per- 
manent Court is hardly mentioned. The author adopts a 
political attitude throughout. “The League and the estab- 
lishment of peace * would have better described the contents, 
for it is on the necessity of the abolition of war that the 
main emphasis is laid. 

The usual division into pre-War, the War and the Peace, 
and the post-War history is adopted. The first section is 
rather slight. International Law, for example, is dismissed 
in seven pages as something which has never really existed— 
especially for the British. Of most of the proposals for the 
settlement of disputes made before 1914 Sir Alfred is frankly 
contemptuous. He makes many acid comments on the 
American schemes of Taft and Bryan. He is more interested in 
the ** Concert of Europe ” as precursor of the League. In this 
section and throughout the book he stresses Conference as 
the main, and indeed the only, method by which an inter- 
national system can be created. The fact about the pre-War 
Concert, however, was that there was no compulsion either 
legal or even moral on any Great Power to use it, if it did 
not wish to do so. It is the introduction of the clement of 
compulsion and defined rules that makes the all-important 
difference between the Concert and the Council of the League. 

The second part is a brilliant description and analysis of 
the influence of the War period on the system finally adopted. 
Here is also printed for the first time a Forcign Office 
Memorandum which preceded the famous “ Practical Sug- 
gestions * of General Smuts and which adumbrated some of 
the proposals. The result was a League composed of five 
distinct strands, an improved Concert of Europe, a univer- 
salised Monroe Doctrine for the guarantee of territorial 
security, a better Hague Conference system for the settle- 
ment of disputes, a Secretariat, and an agency for the 
mobilisation of the world against war—a “ hue and cry.” 
These ideas are traced throughout the history of the League, 
which is divided into four periods, but not in any very 
systematic way. Some things have interested the author 
very decply during these last fifteen years, and as he writes 
of them his pen is moved with the wonder, admiration, anger 
er contempt which he, has experienced. 

Of all the strands it is the fifth which is in his eyes the most 
important. In the Foreign Office Memorandum a guarantce 
ef peace is advocated, though only in most general terms. 
This proposal was rejected in the paper of General Smuts, 
who accepted the Phillimore plan. To this fact Sir Alfred 
attributes much of the weakness of the League. It should be 
noted, however, that he does not support the guarantee of 
territorial integrity, though the abolition of war, if the sover- 
eignty of states were maintained intact in other respects, 
would in effect constitute such a guarantee. 

‘War has now been renounced by the Kellogg Pact, but it is 


The League ef Nations and the Rule of Law, 1918-1935. By 
Sir Alfred Zimmern. (Macmillan. 12s, 6d.) : 








Cc. K. WEBSTER 


undoubtedly true that an organised system for the repression 
of the aggressor is still far from complete. What exactly Sir 
Alfred would have us do is not quite clear, but something to 
make the “‘hue and cry” effective. He describes with 
enthusiasm the occasions in which that has been done, ag jy 
the Grecc-Bulgarian dispute, and makes a passionate anf 
moving appeal to France to join Britain in making it so in the 
present crisis. Where the League has failed to stop war, ag jn 
the Chaco and in the Manchukuo dispute, he writes with great 
bitterness. In the latter case he hardly takes into account 
the strategie difficulty, so indignant is he with the subterfuges 
by which the obligations of the Covenant were avoided. 

The main agency must be, in his opinion, Conference. Her 
again he joins issue with General Smuts for rejecting the pr. 
posal in the Foreign Office Memorandum that the Council 

should be composed of the Great Powers only. Many of 1s 
have felt the same thing, but it may be doubted whether jt 
was possible to bring into existence a League so constituted, 
Nor is he explicit as to the remedy he proposes. At one time 
he appears to think the whole League system so great a failuie 
that it should be scrapped, and he praises the Four Power Pact 
project of 1933 “ as a clear-sighted attempt to rescue European 
polities from the cighteenth-century morass in which they had 
become embogged and to carry them forward at least into the 
nineteenth century.” He admits, however, that public opinion 
made such a course impossible, and if he means that a loose 
system of Conference outside the League can perform its fune- 
tions better, he will, I think, find few people to agree with hin 
who have studied the diplomatie history of the nineteenth 
eentury. On the other hand, there may be some day room 
within the League system for a Concert of the Great Power, 

In the process for the settlement of disputes Sir Alfred is not 
so deeply interested, though he points out ineisively the dangers 
lurking in the complicated system which has been set up, and 
the absurdity of expecting the nations to refer the most vital 
questions to a collection of ‘“ Solomons.” Armaments he 
considers, with many others, to bea symptom and not a disease, 
and regards it as one of the greatest mistakes of the League 
(for which also the Sniuts Paper is condemned) that it made 
Disarmament its main task in recent years. Here again there 
is much to be said on the other side in spite of the failure of 
recent attempts. For if armaments are a function of policy 
it is also true that policy is influenced by armaments—and 
sometimes by armament-makers. The Rush-Bagot Conven- 
tion helped to create the atmosphere which allows a disarmed 
frontier to exist between Canada and the United States. 

In a highly interesting penultimate chapter the salient 
functions of the Council, Assembly and Secretariat are dis- 
cussed. On the Secretariat Sir Alfred has many penetrating 
reflections, especially on the share of the Governments in the 
choice of the higher officials. He also considers that long 
residence in the artificial atmosphere of Geneva inevitably 
leads to deterioration. ‘* They lose the capacity,” he writes, 
““which is the great strength of ordinary public opinion, fet 
spontaneous moral reaction to political events.’ It is all the 
more remarkable therefore that Sir Alfred on more than one 
occasion deplores the fact that a large section of the British 
people has shown that it can react morally towards the League, 
and censures the voluntary societies for having produced that 
effect. For it is just this national instinct, rendered articulate 
by the League of Nations Union and the devoted leadership 
of Lord Cecil, which has preserved the League through all its 
vicissitudes and made a large portion of the British people 
ready at this moment to join that ‘‘ hue and cry ” against the 
aggressor, in which Sir Alfred himself sees the main hope of 
the world. 
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The History of Sea-Power 


The Realities of Naval History. By Brian Tunstall. (Allen and 
Unwin. 6s.) 

“To many members of tho British Empire Naval History still 
remains @ strange compound of prejudice, sentimentality, and 
archaeological chit-chat. Fleets loom up with grand but discon- 
certing irrelevance out of the mist of ‘our naval heritage,’ com- 
manded by weird figures grasping bowls, whips, brooms, and tumblers 
of grog. After furious cannonades, devoid of tactical meaning, but 
accompanied by unique personal feats on the part of the comman- 
ders, such as failing to observe signals with a blind eye, the fleets 
and are again lost to view. Why they were at sea, how 
they came together, and what happened as a result is seldom clearly 
explained. It suffices, however, that once again the British have 
triumphed against fearful odds, or if in superior numbers to start 
with have brilliantly frustrated the knavish tricks of their cowardly 
but treacherous assailants. No wonder that a generation accus- 
tomed to look at national achievements with a critical eye turns in 
disgust from such tawdry bombast.” 


separate 


Tus quotation from the preface to Mr. Tunstall’s Naval 
History sets out admirably the position which he has under- 
taken to correct. But there is no more difficult task for the 
historian than the correction of entrenched misapprehension. 
Psychological entrenchment is the devil: for it tempts the 
historian not to confine himself to cold statement, but to 
engage in active attack, It tempts him to employ, in the 
cause of Truth, a bombardment of exaggeration and extrava- 
gant wit. 

That is a temptation, however, which Mr. Tunstall has most 
admirably avoided, In the passage from his preface which 
Ihave quoted he sets down plainly the point of view he intends 
to combat, and thereafter he completely ignores it. ‘There is 
no indication in his own pages that the melodramatic or 
jingoistic attitude to the naval history of England even 
exists. He does not pause to gibe at the story of Drake’s 
game of bowls, or of Nelson’s blind eye at the Battle of 
Copenhagen : he does not even mention them. He performs 
that most difficult task—he writes unhandicapped by his 
predecessors. Secondly, he rightly emphasises the unimport- 
ance of even the most brilliant tactics in battle, when com- 
pared with the necessity of a coherent strategy, and of a wise 
naval policy in the intervals of peace. He traces, therefore, 
with great pains the constitutional and administrative history 
of the Navy, the development of the Navy Board and the 
Board of Admiralty. He actually devotes more attention 
to Pepys than to Nelson, to Henry VII than to Drake. He 
makes no concession, whether in his descriptions of battle 
or of politics, to any false sense of national pride. His 
greater knowledge of British affairs naturally leads him to 
cast a clearer (but no more flattering) light upon the characters 
and actions of the British officers than those of the enemy : 
but no further trace of bias is visible. 

The book is a comparatively short one, for its subject, and 
is therefore highly condensed ; but on the whole it is remark- 
ably successful. It could hardly be expected that in so difficult 
a task the success should be absolutely uniform, at least in 
holding the interest of the reader. One notices here, as so 
often, that the further events are removed in time, the more 
clearly and surely are they described. But it is all the more 
curious in his case, since it is with the history of the eighteenth 
century that Mr. Tunstall’s name has hitherto been chiefly 
connected. Possibly this is the very reason. Mr. Tunstall’s 
own greater knowledge of the eighteenth century makes him 
oblivious of the necessity, in a book written for the general 
public, of drawing in with a broad brush those main outlines 
which to the author are a commonplace of consciousness. 
The fault is merely relative ; it is only when compared with 
his own earlier passages that it becomes apparent: and it 
is indeed remarkable that he should have succeeded in making 
his subject throughout so clear to the layman as he has, 
without a single map or diagram. 

Mr. Tunstall brings History to a full stop with the beginning 
of the present century: and indeed the impartial clarity of 
his style would hardly recommend it for the description of 
contemporary events. He has left the Great War alone. 
But it would have been interesting to learn, at least in general 
terms, Mr. Tunstall’s views upon the present and the future. 
The nineteenth century saw the greatest revolution in the 
construction and tactics of naval warfare that its whole history 
can show: and yet the strategic results of the revolution 
are not yet at all clear, at least to the layman. But it is 
important that they should be made clear to the layman, in a 
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country whose naval policy rests so largely in democratie 
hands. ‘There is, of course, a school of thought which regards 
naval history as now drawing to its close. In a hundred years, 
they will tell you, the strategic functions which in the past 
have been fulfilled on the sea will come to be fulfilled in the air. 
Navies will be reduced to the status of a sea-arm of the Air 
Force. To follow the comparison ; it might be said that aero- 
planes in the last War were in that early stage of development 
which is represented in naval history by the war-canoes of 
raiding savages: that they were a tactical weapon, rather 
than in themselves a strategic force. But if the time comes, 
as it surely must, when air strategy develops into a separate 
art, its ancestor will surely be rather the naval than the military 
strategy of the past. A recent naval writer has deplored in 
no measured terms the abolition of the R.N.A.S., and the 
linking of the Air Force more closely with the land forces than 
with the Navy. He may have been right in a sense which he 
did not wholly intend. For it may well be that it is rather 
from naval than military traditions that the Air Force should 
most profitably draw sustenance for its own gigantic future. 
It may be the Navy, rather than the Army, which it is ulti- 


mately destined to swallow. Ricuarp HucHes 


The Mysticism of Mr. Heard 


The Source of Civilization. By Gerald Heard. (Jonathan 
Cape, 12s. 6d.) 
Mr. Hearn’s new book ranges over a vast field. Biology, 


psychology, anthropology, pre-history, history, ethics—all 
these are brought within its scope. In the most literal sense 
of the term, then, the book is philosophy ; its province is the 
universe, its inspiration the desire to know. But it has not 
been written for the mere pleasure of abstract speculation. It 
seeks to answer a definite question‘ How can our Civilisation 
escape destruction ? ’’—and answers “ By transcending our 
individualities and developing a sense of the oneness of life,” 

[ will try as far as.I can to summarise the thesis. We begin 
with the peculiar dilemma of our times. What is this ? That, 
desiring peace, we are nevertheless driven to prepare for war, 
and by our preparations are producing the very thing against 
which we seek to guard. For “ armaments always endanger 
. . . and can destroy the very values whose persistence 
(it is said) is only possible under the protection of this 
unlimited violence.’ This is no new dilemma for mankind : 
it has recurred periodically in history. ‘Today it assumes a 
new seriousness owing to the unprecedented development of 
our physical powers. 

What is the cause of the dilemma? Fundamentally, it is 
due to a certain view of the nature of man, a view which is @ 
legacy of the last two centuries of anthropological and 
biological thought. Man has been represented as a creature 
who has evolved through cunning and ferocity. His values 
are thus conceived as being ‘* born, like a Siamese twin, inex- 
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tricably incorporated: with- violence,” 
pursued except by. violence. 
Heard finds himself committed to a survey of human history, 


and not only, of recorded history but of pre-history. Even 
this survey turns out to be insufficiently wide. Man is, after 
all, only a species that happens to have evolved, one among 
many, as an expression of the fundamental activity of life. 
In particular, his gregariousness, the characteristic from 
which society springs, is, it is obvious, one which he shares 
with the pack and the flock. To natural history, then, Mr. 
Heard finds that he must turn to answer the question whether 
animals are by nature as savage as modern man believes 
himself to be. There is still a further question. If all forms 
of life are expressions of a single fundamental activity, whose 
drive to development is the cause of the evolutionary process, 
can we make any affirmation about the activity itself? Has 
it, for example, a purpose ; and, if so, by what method is 
the purpose to be pursued? At this point, then, Mr. Heard’s 
enquiry passes over into philosophy proper. 

I can only very briefly indicate his answers to the questions 
he has raised. First, the nineteenth century was entirely 
mistaken in its view of the nature of the driving force of the 
evolutionary process. It is not by cunning and violence that 
man has evolved, but by developing an ever more intense and 
sensitive consciousness. War, then, is not natural to man ; 
it is an aberration. This aberration is due to a fissure in his 
consciousness. Comparatively early in his history part of 
his consciousness became split off from the rest and began to 
develop along its own specialised lines. As a result human 
nature is now in two parts separated by the barrier between 
the conscious and the unconscious. This internal separation 
produces the one-sided development which generates violence. 

As with individuals, so with societies. Fear is not the bond 
which holds’ communities together; nor is society,” as 
Schopenhauer maintained, a collection of hedgehogs driven 
together for the sake of warmth, devising laws, morals and 
manners because of the need to ** felt * their spikes. Is instinct, 
then, the instinct of gregariousness, the cohesive force in a 
community ? Certainly it is necessary. When he wrote 
The Ascent of Humanity, Mr. Heard thought that it was 
sufficient. But he now realises that it is not sufficient. Nor 
will religion fill the bill. It is not religion, but certain experi- 
ences to which religion has been one, but by no means the. only. 
gateway, which have both constituted the cohesive bond of 
socicties in the past, and offer its chance of salvation, if, 
indeed, it is to be saved at all, in the present. 

What is the nature of these experiences, and of what are 
they experiences ? Here we come to the core of Mr. Heard’s 
argument. In a section called ** The Way Out ” he outlines 
the teaching of the Chinese sage, Lao Tzu. Lao Tzu taught 
two things: first, that violence destroys those who use it ; 
secondly, that we cannot eliminate violence until, in Mr. 
Heard’s words, we have “ resolved individualism.”” Resolving 
individualism means, apparently, travelling outside ourselves 
to obtain a direct awareness of life as a whole, in the light of 
which we realise that, since life expresses itself in each of us, 
we are in a quite literal sense members of one another. How 
is this awareness to be achieved ? Here I find Mr. Heard 
less convincing than usual, There are, he holds, ‘* practices 
wherein we may recognise . . . a technique whereby the 
individual may make himself race conscious, re-mend the 
fissure in his own psyche, and so see himself and his community, 
it and Life, and Life and the Universe as one.” Of the 
** fissure in” (the individual's) ‘* own psyche ” I have already 
spoken. Because of it one part of our personality has, as it 
were, got loose on its own, taken the bit of progress between 

its teeth, and proceeded along its own path at its own pace. 
This is consciousness. In particular, it is the intellectual 
aspect of consciousness, of which Mr. Heard speaks almost as 
if it were a cancer, sucking up into itself the energies of 
the psyche and developing at the expense of the rest. Now, 
we cannot sense olir oneness with life : we cannot, therefore, 
transcend our individuality until this fissure in ourselves is 
vealed. The healing of-the fissure should, then, be the first 
result of the new technique. Yet elsewhere it is represented 
its pre-requisite. The point is important because a 
generation as lost as Mr. Heard represents ours to be insists 
on pressing the question, ‘ Suppose that we accept your 
recipe for salvation, how are we to begin to apply it?” Mr. 
Heard, alas, docs not tell us. C. E. M. Joab. 
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The Miners’ Leader on: 
Mining Policy 


The Coal Scuttle. By Joseph Jones, (Faber and Faber, is) 









Mr. Jones, who is the president of the Mineworkers’ Feijen, 
tion, put this book through the Press at a time when it wy 
quite possible that its publication would synchronise with, 
great coal strike. In that event its sales might have bee, 
very large, and one hopes that they will not now be small; fm 
there is still great need that the public should understand ty 
miners’ point of view. It is here set out persuasively jy 
moderate language, though behind the moderation ther 
sometimes a tendency to overstrain the arguments. 

That coal-mining is a depressed industry we all know. Th 
number of miners‘employed in the collieries of Great Britain 
dropped between 1924 and 1934 by 417,687, or more thay 
a third. The wages of those still employed have also dropped; 
and though Mr. Jones’s way of. presenting their level does not 
at all points carry conviction, there will be little dispute tha 
they urgently need raising, if the money can be found. Wher 
would Mr. Jones find it? Along the path indicated by th 
Sankey and Samuel Commissions, but further along it thay 
the Commissions went. Not only would he pool the entir 
coal-mining industry, so that» price-cutting and other forms of 
unco-ordination would cease, and the profits of the bes 
collieries would go to raise the level of the ruck, but he would 
bring into the pool as far as possible the coal-using industries— 
not only coke-ovens but oil-out-of-coal enterprises, and 
eventually even electricity works and gasworks. The genen| 
argument is that since the coal-getting industry does not pay 
and the coal-using industries do, the latter ought to be draw 
on for the benefit of the miners ‘by schemes of ‘* vertical” 
consolidation. But the justice and. expediency of such a 
course are taken by. Mr. Jones too much for granted. Does 
anyone claim that the profits of the pottery industry should 
be drawn on for china-clay workers, or those of the cloth 
industry for the raisers of sheep? Surely’it is much better 
for separate industries to stand on their own feet. Not but 
what, where a colliery concern owns, say, a coking concer, 
stricter measures ought to be taken to prevent it from trans- 
ferring its coal to the latter below market price at the miners’ 
expense—an abuse which undoubtedly has been too common, 

That the future of the coal-fields lies in consolidation—not 
merely for selling purposes, but for operating purposes— 
most students of the problem other than coalowners are 
agreed. But there is far from: being the same agreement 
on Mr. Jones's proposal that all the fields should be under 
ene ownership and control, and that the State’s. He has 
not argued seriously enough the pros and cons of this pro- 
posal, nor faced frankly enough, what to the man in the 
street seems the chief stumbling-block before nationalisation. 
Surely it is the feeling that what the miners desire is an owner 
with a bottomless purse, and that besides drawiag on the 
eoal-using industries they. want to draw on the taxpayer. 
Their readiness to do so under the late Mr. Cook’s leadership 
was only too obvious; and Mr.:- Jones would do weil to 
appreciate that the publie still remember his predecessors. 

How far is it possible that cconomie development, if 
vigorously pushed, may restore the old livelihoods of the 
miners ? It is difficult to be hopeful about it. Take, for 
instance, low-temperature carbonisation. Admittedly _ the 
extent to which it can be expanded is governed by the sale 
of its semi-coke, which is suitable to replace domestic coal. 
Mr. Jones himself tells us that, if all domestic coal were 90 
replaced (an almost inconceivable contingency), the additioa 
to the mining population would be only 75,000. And all 
the time in the background is the spread, now rapid, of coal- 
cutting and coal-conveying machinery. The old days of 
crude man-power wielding pick and shovel are rapidly passing. 
Fewer and fewer men will be needed to raise any given tonnage 
of coal. It is no bad thing, in the long run, that this should 
be But it means that the prospect of re-employing 
any considerable number of miners at their own trade seems 
definitely excluded. Mr. Jones hardly confronts this logic 
with suflicient boldness ; it is naturally difficult for a miners’ 
leader to do so. Yet one can scarcely escape the conclusion 
that the greatest problem, so far as the man-power of the 
collieries is concerned, is that of drafting a large proportion 
of it into other industries. R. C. K. Enson. 
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was not always the jolly child she is today. There was a time when 
those fat cheeks were pinched and that smiling mouth drooped in misery. 


The National Children’s Home is proudly responsible for the @A form of Bequest will be sent 
on application to the Principal 


who will gratefully acknowledge all 


° ° ! . » . * « 
Q¢ e} the Children’s Home donations. A florin will clothe and 
change. And Betty : asking acs h P feed one child for a day at the National 


Children’s Home. £50 will name a 
to do just as much for other children—can you refuse her? cot in memory of a friend or relative. 


NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME 


AND ORPHANAGE 
N.8—For obvious reasons Betty is not the real name of the happy girl of the ‘Founded by Dr. Stephenson 126?) 
piiotograph. But this advertisement is a typ’cal true story of the work of the Children’s Chief Offices: 


Home, and ‘Betty’ is actually being cared for in one of the 29 branches of the Home. HIGHBURY PARK,LONDON.N.5 
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The Japanese Challenge 


Eastern Industrialisation and its Effect on the West. 
G. E. Hubbard. (Oxford University Press. 18s.) 
Trade and Trade Barriers in the Pacific. By Philip G. 

Wright. (P. 5S. King. 18s.) 

Turse books owe their origin to the Research Council of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. They are of a character to 
call for long reasoned comment beyond the scope of a short 
review; and therefore, in taking them together for notice 
here, the reviewer can but emphasise their value to those who 
seek ‘to follow intelligently the course of Far Eastern affairs. 
Each is adequately described by its title, and each is com- 
plementary to the other. Mr. Wright gives the picture of 
the trade of Pacific countries in a 500 page volume of which 
250 pages are occupied by statistical tables which supply 
the detailed account of the origin, destination and volume 
of commodities exchanged and of the character of the tariffs 
imposed on each. He did not live to see the completion of 
his labours, and others have taken it up where his death inter- 
rupted the work. It is no book for the ordinary reader, 
but is quite indispensable for reference by those who are now 
studying the question whether there may not be a satisfactory 
economic solution to the problem which Japan’s territorial 
aggression in continental Asia has presented to the world. 

Mr. Hubbard’s contribution is of a different order. He 
describes the growth of industry in India, China and Japan 
and the effect of this industrialisation upon the economic 
life of Western countries, especially Great Britain. There 
have been many reports on the economic problem thus 
offered to the West, but in no single volume have the salient 
factors and the statistical details of it been so competently 
presented as they are here. Mr. Hubbard’s book is both 
for the specialist and for the ordinary reader. Compiled 
as the contribution of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs to the forthcoming conference of the Institute of 
Pacifie Relations this year it has its immediate value for 
that purpose ; but it ought to command a much wider public 
than that implies, for it enables the reader to understand the 
true nature of the problem which confronts industrial Britain 
in her contest for Eastern markets. He has been fortunate, 
too, in obtaining from Professor T. E.. Gregory the reasoncd 
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conclusions of an expert economist in the’ final chapter Which 
the pessimist may be recommended to read for his prog 

Professor Gregory states that “there is not the slightest 
incompatibility in principle, between the industrialisatio, 
of the East and an increase in aggregate export to the East 
of capital goods, and (even in certain cases of Competitive, 
goods.” And he concludes his argument with the Pertinent 
words that “the extent and rapidity of the process y 
industrialisation is being exaggerated by public opinion jy 
the West, perhaps even in the case of Japan” ; that, furthe 
‘*‘industrialisation is the only possible solution for the 
appalling absolute standards of life in the East and it requir 
a degree of economic irrationality, of which the present 
writer is not capable, to regard the process as on balang 
undesirable. It follows that, difficult as the problems of 
adjustment may be, they remain subsidiary, not in the seny 
that solutions are easy to find, but in the sense that they 
flow from an historical process which cannot be resisted, anj 
which ought not to be resisted.” A. IF. Wuyte, 


The Dilemma of Civilised Persons 


Christianity, History, and Civilisation. By Roger B. Lloyd, 
(Lovat Dickson. 103. 6d.) 


CrvILIsATION eludes exact definition, but the civilised person 
is characterised by faith in reason, by an appreciation of 


form and beauty, and by serenity or urbanity, by tolerance 7 


and courtesy. There have been periods when such persons 
have given the tone to a particular society, but such periods 
have usually been short ; a civilised society is seldom achieved 
and is always short-lived. Mr. Lloyd contends that the 
failure is due to the unwillingness of civilised persons to recog. 
nise the supremacy of goodness. ‘Trust in reason, aesthetic 
awareness, a genial tolerance,—these are not enough, yet the 
rationalist and the humanist reject and despise the faith which 
alone can save the values they cherish. The only effective 
answer to the despotisms which menace civilisation today is 
the Christian faith. 

On the other hand, the sharp opposition between Christianity 


and culture, church and world, so often drawn by Christians, 7 


is also mistaken. Christianity can only be fully realised, when 
knowledge and art and sweet-reasonableness are cultivated by 
Christian people. Worship, according to Mr. Lloyd, needs 
all the resources of architecture, poetry, prose-style and 
music, if it is to be satisfying and effective. Perhaps he 
overstates his case. Calvinism may be the ugliest of all 


religions, but even John Knox was scarcely a barbarian, and | 


Calvin was a man of culture. The beauty of holiness is some- 
times obscured rather than set forth by the arts. Cistercians, 
Puritans and Quakers have all felt this. Yet Mr. Lloyd is rightin 
denyingasimple opposition between Christianity and civilisation, 

Civilisation is a spiritual creation—the outcome of faith 
and hope in the presence of adverse circumstances and 
menacing situations. If the circumstances are so desperate 
that men lose heart, they fail to rise to their opportunities. 
History goes to show that only a faith in that which is eternal 
will keep hope alive. The challenge of the present situation 
can only be met through the Christian faith, and the task of 
the church is to publish the gospel. This bald summary of 
Mr. Lloyd’s main contention gives no idea of the strength of 
his argument, which is buttressed by a constant appeal to Mr. 
Arnold Toynbee’s Study of History. 

The broad drift of Mr. Lloyd’s argument is so valuable and 
so excellent that it is unfortunate to find his references to 
actual historic events so often slipshod and misleading. The 
ordinary reader will gather a most confused idea of Athenian 
history in general and of the Peloponnesian War in particular 
from pages 69 to 71. He will be led to believe that Pericles 
died before the war began, that the plague which swept Athens 
in the second year of the war came after the war was over, 
that the Lysistrata of Aristophanes was played in 404 when 
Athens was finally defeated and not in 411, soon after the 
Sicilian disaster. The reference on p. 150 to the State of 
Louis XVIII as totalitarian and as notable for the triumphs 
of Reason, is somewhat bewildering ; but the most strange 


slip on the part of Mr, Lloyd is his dating the event in Bethle- 
hem in the fifteenth year of Tiberius ! 

The presence of a number of rather carcless errors should not 
be allowed to detract from the real merit of the book. Mr. 
Lloyd lays his finger unerringly on the true evils of dictator 
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PEARL S. BUCK writes: 


“Dr. Lin Yutang’s book, MY 
COUNTRY & MY PEOPLF, is the 
truest, the most profound, the most 
complete, the most important book 


yet written about China.” 


x Introduction. 


MY COUNTRY 
& MY PEOPLE 


Just Published. 





15s. Heinemann. 
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BEFORE THE WAR 


STUDIES IN DIPLOMACY 

Vol. I. The Grouping of the Powers 
G. P. GOOCH, D.Litt. 10 /= net. 
In a series of vivid sketches he has taken five of 
the Foreign ministers (Lansdowne, Delcassé, 
Bulow, Iswolsky, Aehrenthal) who were concern- 
ed in the hich politics of the time and discusses 
the problems they had to face. 
—J. L. Hammonp in The Manchester Guardian. 


SOVIET COMMUNISM 


A NEW CIVILISATION >? 
SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB 
35 /= net. 


Two Volumes. 


A vivid and extraordinary instructive descrip- 
tion of the new machine of government and the 
whole social structure. 


Sunday Times. 
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ships, which he finds not so much ‘in the suspension of demo- 
cratic forms of government, as in the undermining of law and 
the denial of liberty of thought. He sees with equal clarity 
that the future of civilisation is-bound up with reverence for 
personality, which will \not. survive’ the denial of God -and 
immortality. Civilised persons ate faced with this dilemma. 
They must either rediscover religion or witness the breakdown 
of civilisation. H. G. Woop. 


A German on Robert Burns 
Robert Burns: The Man and his Work. By -Hans Hecht. 

(William Hodge.. 12s. 6d.) : 
Tus work, by a distinguished member of the staff of Gottingen 
University, was published in German in 1919, since when there 
have been several calls for its appearance in English. During 
the same interval, however, many new facts about Burns 
have been ascertained and, in particular,, we have been 
provided, by the prolonged researches of Professor J.. De 
Lancey Ferguson, with the first complete and correct edition 
of the poet’s letters. The new material has been utilised in two 
full-length lives by English-speaking writers. Is there room 
for a third book covering the same now familiar ground ? 

Dr. Hecht, bringing his original book up to date for its new 
dress, thinks that there is, and he states his reason. Burns is 
not merely a Scottish but a European poet, and “ the 
foreigner’s privilege . . . consists in his greater distance from 
the subject. Between him and it there lies a broad open space. 
His vision is perhaps less acute, but it is also less biassed.” 
Keeping this argument in mind, preserving the open space 
between himself and his subject, subduing details, refusing 
to enter into controversial points which have too often 
embittered Scottish lovers of Burns against each other, our 
author has set himself ‘to show the universal aspect .of 
Burns by. presenting him against the background of British 
civilisation, of the eighteenth century, and of European 
culture in generai. ” 

It is a wortlry ain, and this is a valuable book. Broadly 
and sweepingly composed, yet with no lack of knowledge, 
it provides refreshment as well as illumination by its very 
breadth of outlook. We survey a well-known landscape, which 
has too often been seen parochially, from the breezy heights 
of a German mountain. Among other things, the unexampled 
warmth, the fire and the power of the Ayrshire farmer's son 
emerge in a new impressiveness. 
into the difficulties inherent in his existence, into his tragedy 
and into the achievement with which that tragedy. was 
bound up, and we do so without having to descend into the 
heated arena of debate. 

This is much. And to it we must add that Dr. Hecht is 
wholly admirable in his detail, as in the proportion he preserves, 
when he treats of the literary values of Burns. Outstanding 
here is his long chapter on “* Burns as a Song Writer,” to which 
must be added all those pages which demonstrate the important 
influence exerted by certain sections of the poet’s Edinburgh 
acquaintance upon his later réle of saviour of his country’s 
folk song. Hitherto, in the accounts of Edinburgh, this 
element has been somewhat frittered or obscured, and the time 
spent by Burns in the capital has too frequently been regarded 
as an interlude that was more or less inimical -to his character, 
instead of as the opportunity which afforded a lasting stimulus 
to what was most integral to his genius. It was not in the 


drawing-rooms of Edinburgh, with their self-flattering praise : 


and encouragement, but in the pot-houses, with their easier 
and more uproarious gatherings of all-sorts, that. the plough- 
man poet found what he most needed to eonfirm him ‘in his 
belicf that the native hody of song was not merely worth 
saving, but that it could be saved by a united effort in which 
he was destined to be the moving spirit. Again it is by means 
of its firmness of proportion in Dr. Hecht’s hands that Burns's 
literary career attains a new and welcome unity. So much for 
masterly outline and for the breadth of a foreign vision. 


When we come to another kind. of-detail we come also to | 


differences. Some of us will not agree that Burns's passion 
for Clarinda was 
considering that ‘“ Ae Fond Kiss,” ‘* Nae Morn in May,” 
and by far the most intimately impassioned of the letters 
belong to 1791 at earliest. Again, it is not easy to re-read 
Robert Heron’s Memoir—here wisely reproduced in full— 
and to see it as the work of an “utterly venomous... 


“e 


We enter more deeply — 


“already dead” in the spring of 1788, | 





arch-Pharisee.”’ Heron, not then himself Outcast, ests 
some of the handsomest praise that we have on record ani 
his criticisms were but the echo of widespread common tal 
in Dumfries and elsewhere, such as no faithful biograp 
could disregard. The last word has not been said here, howeve 
much we may wish that it was. But these are minor and 
highly forgivable discrepancies in a new and enlightenin, 
delineation of a complex theme, which, so far as an lsh 
reader can gather, is well rendered from the original, 

i CATHERINE Carswru, 


Writing and Revolution 


Proletarian Literature in the United States. An Anthology 
(Martin Lawrence. 7s. 6d.) ’ 
The American Writers’ Congress. Edited by Henry Hart, 
(Martin Lawrence. 6s.) 
In the Soviet Union the frame of life is revolutionary anj 
comprehends every emotion and activity. But this richnes 
does not extend to the revolutionary literature of countrig 
where capitalism is dominant. In these countries, thy 
revolutionary subject is such causes of discontent as unen. 
ployment or such manifestations as strikes. Although they 
incidents are a significant part of modern life, any attempt 
to limit the subject matter of writing to their description j 
bound to constrict and falsify. 
Proletarian Literature in the United States is an anthology 
of stories, poems, plays, essays and reportage dealing with 
this narrowed “sahject. ‘The poems are crude and without 


interest; the plays crude, but showing great potentiality 


if the type situations and characters are particularised, The 
essays, are .doctrinaire, often ridiculous and sometimes mis. 
informed, | For example, Spender, Auden and Day Lewis ar 
criticised as three aristocratic poets, their nobility arisin 
apparently froin an Oxford education. The short storie, 
by Caldwell, Halper and Ben Field, are on a higher plane; 
though even im their case one is conscious that the number 
of stories that can be written in this proletarian sense is very 
small. The section labelled ‘* reportage ” is the most succes. 


ful, because propagandist points are best made in writing by © 
the juxtaposition of similar or dissimilar situations. This 7 
advantage over | 


type of imaginative reporting has_ the 
theoretical and fictional writing for the emotional presenta. 
tion of a situation. 


The American Writers’ Congress was held last spring, It © 


was the largest congress of revolutionary writers held outside 


the Soviet Union. “It formed the League of American Writes © 


and dealt with the problem of marketing revolutionary 
literature on a wide scale by setting up a book union. The 
speeches of various leaders, here reported, show great under- 
standing of the above problems. All aspects of the relation 
of the writer to-the revolutionary party were dealt with: 
and it was generally agreed that the revolutionary outlook 
was more important at the moment than the revolutionary 
subject.. According to this view, proletarian literature would 
not necessarily be literature produced by the workers ot 
about the workers, but for the workers. Fiction should not 
be to expound the Marxist ideology, any more than the 
Forsyte Saga expounded capitalism ; instead, it should treat 
the world of social and economic conflict from that implicit 
standpoint,.in- the way that revolutionary writers of modem 
China treat their material. 

Many people, writers especially, are interested and puzzled 
by the problems of art and politics.. After the superficial 
generalisations of Radek at thé recent Soviet Writer’ 


Congress, the reader will find in these reprinted speeches 4 vi 


humanity .and intelligence that will restore even thos 
searified by Max Eastman’s imagined army of Artists it 
Uniform. -He .will find also in papers like Kenneth Burke's 
* Revolutionary Symbolism in’ America” an openmindednes 
and -lack of -doginatism refreshing after the doctrinaitt 
inanities of many British Marxists. 

In contrast to the critics in the Anthology, whose energy 
is concentrated on discovering ideological heresy, the speakess 
at the Congress stressed the need for improved technique it 
every sphere of writing. However good a Marxist, a writer 


will be useless until he knows his craft thoroughly: # 
obvious fact, but one overlooked by too many partisans, Wwh0 
do not realise that Russian films have made more sympathise 
over here-beeause those films. were beautiful than because 
they were ideologically correct. 


A, CALDER-MARSHALL 
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Fiction 


By SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


In the Second Year. By Storm Jameson. 
Grusade. By Rupert Croft-Cooke. 
Heli’s Bells. By Marmaduke Dixey. 
Picture of Nobedy. By Philip Owens. 
Mud and Stars. By Robert Clive. 
Othersmith. By George Woden. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 

She Loved an Old Man. By Elizabeth Schucht. (Cape. 5s.) 
Tuk awkwardly interesting thing about modern fiction is that 
to review it properly one would like to treat always of “ types 
of fiction *°—-for where there is little original work all merit 
is in proportion to the writer’s success in varying old methods. 
‘To speak of a book in the vague as if it were not Zola’s great- 
grandchild or a by-blow of Flaubert (ninety per cent. of 
modern novels derive from these two, whether they know it 
or not) is te do injustice to everybody concerned. But there 
are so many books! All one can do is to suggest in passing 
certain obvious comparisons. 

‘Take Miss Jameson's new novel, In the Second Year. All that 
is to be said in a general way is what Maupassant said in his 
preface to Flaubert’s letters to George Sand—Tout livre a 
tendances cesse détre un livre dartiste: and for the rest let the 
old problem of social art go hang and agree heartily that this 
kind of book could hardly have been done better. England is 
under the dictator Hillier, backed by his friend Sacker’s 
million and a half Volunteers, who have put the Socialists and 
the Liberals into Labour Camps, and bully, starve, and fieg 
the Communists and their like in so-called Training Camps. 
But the bankers are pressing Hillier into retrenchment and 
reconstruction, and Sacker fears for his Volunteers: he there- 
fore conspires in a muddled, brainless way, is impeached by 
Hillier and executed ; his wife kills herself; several others are 
also killed. The sorry business ends on a note of despair for 
the future of poor old England. It is all done in a mood of 
regretful sorrow, even lyrically, odd as that may sound ; so 
delicately that one wonders why a finished artist like Miss 
Jameson thinks it necessary to buttress creation with criticism. 
For in effeet In the Second Year is a thriller by a_ first-class 
pamphleteer. It makes one furiously to think; — stirs the 
and is like a rod poked into the nerves. What more 
would you have ? Well, as Dempsey said of Tunney’s lectures 
on Shakespeare, * If it helps her racket its okay with me *— 
but I fear this effort to make literature useful. However, I 
may be just an old-fashioned Liberal like Miss Jameson’s 
Mr. Andrew in thinking that in this utilitarian world beauty 
can still be an end in itself. 

In the Second Year weds the novel to polities : Crusade to 
When I say that I could have wept as I read 
Crasade 1 want to make it clear that it was purely to see such 
gorgeous material flung out the window. Why is it that people 
who write novels about ideas always cease to be interested in 
character ¢ It happens in religious novels over and over again : 
in Bazin. in Huysmanns, in Gertrud von le Fort, in everyone 
I have read except Mauriac. This novel takes a railway clerk, 
Harry Wheelen, who converted suddenly to 
Christianity (he had been brought up: by an actively atheist 
father) and sets out on the road as a tramp, taking with an 
almost comical literalism the command of Christ to give up all 
and follow me. Harry meets a rough diamond, Bert, and 
Bert for sheer pity sticks by what he considers a decent, poor 
lunatic. Harry has a number of experiences, including many 
in workhouse wards: he is taken up by a rich woman and a 
good-hearted farmer; enters the London Stock Exchange to 
convert the money-changers (painful. this !) and finally sees 
nothing before him. but to die for his Redeemer. It is, 
unhappily, Bert who dies. 

It is all done with great earnestness, but the solemnity 
of it. in spite of all my sympathy and interest, made me 
burst into laughter a dozen times—simply because Harry 
as not 1 must give all credit to Mr. Croft-Cooke for 
If you can get over the essential weakness of 
characterisation, you will read on and. on, eager to know what 
happened to this ‘obsessed idealist. though, really, nothing 
he is left just as he began, a little fuddled. 
But the inconsequentiality of this ending is inevitable since 
the beginning was so poorly prepared. For those who may like 
real poor-saint I would recommend The Saint and Mary 

Frank G’Connor, Still, Crusade well deserves to be 


(Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 

(Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.) 

(Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
(Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
(Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
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read. (And to be re-written. If Harry could be made as 
plausible as Bert it would become a real book.) 

If Hell’s Bells is a first novel, then I intend to read several 
more by this author : he has a promising quality of brain Tate 
in modern fiction, a sarcastic wit peculiar to himself, ang_ 
it is not to slight his achievement—plenty of room for deve 
ment. The scheme of his story is bizarre, the death of Lon 
Heston’s solicitor, Mr. Pilgrim, whose Bunyan-ish adventung 
in Hell and Heaven are the scaffolding for Mr. Dixey’s gy. 
sasms about life in general. For Hell is just the modern flaghy 
world, a cross between a Lyons Corner House and a Blackpool 
restaurant with electric bulbs in paper flowers and fountains 
playing over coloured lights.: One must not think, howeye, 
that Mr. Dixey is just an aesthete to whom Vulgarity is inferna): 
he has much more than that to say about the present world in 
terms of the next: indeed, he satirises Mr. Arty Crafty just 
as cruelly as Mrs. Yearning, Mr. Pash, Pukka Sahib, Chur. 
man, Chapple, and the rest, and a savage chapter deals with 
the cathedral service of Hell where the hymns are @ la care 
and the tabernacle is a belly. He is witty, savage and sincer, 
It may suggest the quality of his book to say that it remind 
me here and there of Mr, Chesterton, as when he says the 
world cannot make the love go round ; or that lawyers make 
good shepherds in Heaven because they can handle crooks: 
or that an Academician had his poetic licence endorsed. ]t 
isn’t because ** one-cannot-tell-whether-the-picture-is-good-or- 
not-if-one-doesn’t-know-who-did-it ” that one refrains from 
beating the big drum over this book ; but simply that it weary 
a regrettably casual air, as if the author were saying, “ I won't 
promise to do it again *—and while Hell’s Bells is a good piece 
of work it will take just a little more earnestness to hit the 
earthly ones. Wherefore we hope that Mr. Dixey is young 
and there are many more books to follow. It is an entirely 
enjoyable satire. 

Picture of Nobody is prefaced by Mr. L. A. G. Strong. It 
is a literary man’s book in that it hits =n the happy idea of 
depicting Will Shakespeare as he would \have been in modem 
times, and there is a certain amusement in Mr. Owen's imagin- 
ings of all that harum-scarum company of Kyds and Marlowe 
and Oldeastles hanging around pubs, betting on horses, spong- 
ing on publishers, reading superior Spectator reviews and what 
not besides. It may be a little disconcerting now and again 
to come on such references as to * Kyd ” Lewis, or his Spanish 
Tragedy of Alphonso the Thirteenth ; or one may feel that the 
greater part of the fun arises from these juxtapositions rather 
than from anything really creative : but there ¢s fun in these 
pictures of Falstaff as an absconding traveller, and Greene asa 
reviewer, and the book may be taken as a frolic well worth its 
hour. 

Mud and Stars is one of those novels about XYZ by a young 
man who has met XYZ and decides to make a novel out of it: 
a light love-story interlarded with kaleidoscopic pictures o! 
the German revolution. Whether “I” and John are the 
two men who saw stars and mud through the same prison bats, 
or whether Love is astral and Nazis are mud (as the jacket 
suggests), is not clear. But for those who like an easy story o/ 
adventure and sex, here is the very thing. 

The Othersmith of Mr. Woden’s book behaves, suffers, 
yearns in his little middle-class miliew just like any other 
Smith in the world. That is the merit and the disaster of 
such books. No window of revelation is opened into this 
particular Othersmith’s heart that makes him different, nevet 
met before, without precedent. In other words, this is4 
photographer's album where life is embalmed in sepia. 

The best wine last—a lovely, tender, real book, She Loved a 
Old Man. It is all in the title. She was married to a war 
cripple and she was faithful to him, and her love for Hentik 



















































but delusive joy. Idon’t suppose the book, Heaven helpit, 
will be widely read. Elizabeth Sctucht is neither slick net 
topical, and for her beauty is an end in itself, and that is net 
popular, But she is a writer of the first’class. One would 
wish to shout it, if anyone would listen: a lovely book, ful 
of feeling at the price of a seat ina cinema! And only a few 
hundred wise people will have the sense to buy it ; and reftse, 
in any circumstances, to lend it to a soul. 
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A CARAVAN 
SETS OUT 


Quite recently a Bible Society motor caravan set 
out from the Bible House on its first tour through 
the villages of England and Wales. 


the purpose is to bring the people back to the 
Bible by bringing the Bible to the people. 
first journey takes them to Hampshire where they 


are moving from village to village, and, by means | 


of meetings on the village greens, indoor lectures, 
and personal calls from house to house, doing 
what they can to arouse fresh interest in the 
Scriptures, and place the Book in the hands of 
those willing to buy it. 


Although the Bible Society has motor vans at 
work in India, North Africa, Spain and South 


, America, this is the first set apart for colportage | 
service in the Old Country—a step made possible | 
through a generous legacy designated for this | 


purpose. 


The Committee of the Bible Society earnestly | 
asks all Christian people to pray that this new | 


venture may have the Divine blessing upon it. 


_ BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, | 


146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


_ = -_ 


It is in the | 
| charge of a former missionary and his wife, and | 


Their | 
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oul, 


—The mere thought 
makes one shiver and 
appreciate still more 
the f 


comforts of 
home. 


TO-NIGHT, huddled in 


doorways, dark corners 


and on benches, many 
poor homeless men and 
women will be enduring 


the cold in silent misery. 





MOM) Hot Food, Warm Shelter 
' and help by work can be 
offered by the Church 


ee - LLALE 


pac ndaciaugeucsememmaniaes Army only with your 
: 5 will shelter $ help. Please send what 
: £ and feed ! you can now to Preb. 
{ 100 homeless men { Carlile, C.H., D.D., 55 
+ or women for a } rena a ee se 
: night. H —- on Ot, “O a, 
| Ra ay ere » Wet. 






































Drought, 
Grasshoppers, 


| Frost and Hail 


have left ‘ our own people ” in Western 
Canada partially, and in some cases 
totally, bereft of both physical and 
spiritual comforts. 

The Clergy, 
scattered communities, 
tremendous task with totally inadequate 
material resources. 


ministering to widely 


are facing a 


| The critical situation is a call and an 
| opportunity for all Church people to 


come to the rescue by sending quickly 
greater 


|| a generous contribution for 
grants-in-aid to the Secretary, 


Hi CHURCH SOCIETY 
||, 9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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Gramophone Notes 


The Best of Recent Recordings 


Tuer new year has opened auspiciously with a set of records 
which everyone interested in contemporary music will un- 
doubtedly wish to possess—William Walton’s Symphony 
(Decca, X 108-138, 30s.), played by the London Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Sir Hamilton Harty. It is impossible 
in a paragraph even to suggest the quality of this dramatic 
and original work, which increasing acquaintance will show 
to owe a great deal less to Sibelius than first impressions may 
suggest. It is clear that it is the most significant addition 
that has been made to English music for some time, and it is 
almost certain that it will establish itself not merely as the 
music of a mode and a time but as a work of permanent merit. 
The greatest credit must go to the Decca company for making 
it available so promptly, for it was first performed in its 
complete form only last November. The recording is inspir- 
ingly ample and expressive. 

Sibelius’ almost equally dramatic Second Symphony receives 
a very fine performance (HI.M.V., DB 2599-2604, 36s.) from 
IXoussevitzky and the Boston Symphony Orchestra. The 
first movement is taken a shade too slowly and loses some of 
the tension which it ought to possess, but the rest of the 
symphony, and particularly the magnificent slow movement, 
in superbly done. This set must be bracketed with the 
Walton as the best of the last two months’ recordings. Scarcely 
less welcome than these two, and just as successful, is the 
exccllent recording of Brahms’ ever delightful Second Piano 
Concerto in B Flat (H.M.V., DB 2696-2701, 36s.) by Schnabel 
and the London Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Adrian 
Boult. Schnabel seems a little too deliberate and precise in 
the finale, but in the andante, and indeed everywhere except 
in the finale, his performance is beyond reproach. The Lener 
String Quartet do not seem to be quite at their best in the 
recording of Haydn’s ‘ Emperor’ Quartet (Columbia, LX 
451-—4,. 24s.) and an occasional shrillness of tone is rather 
distressing. But the set is still one well worth having. Despite 




















a 
Send for a copy of 


“The Art of Record Buying” 


This is a new edition of that key to 
all the record catalogues. It contains 
particulars of the best recordings of 
classical music. It is indexed by com- 
posers and divided into types of works 
for casy reference. With the Art of 
Record Buying will be sent also a copy 
of the Monthly Letter—the only un- 
biased guide for record buyers. 


DAVEY RADIO 


The cheaper the prices become for com- 
mercial radio the sharper the contrast 
there is between the results obtainable 
from them and from Davey Radio. 
These instruments, built at Grape Strect 
from the best components, and tested 
with a thoroughness and knowledge un- 7 
known elsewhere, are the best possible 
investment for the discriminating music- 
lover. 
Their increasing popularity has enabled 
us to give better value for money than 
ever before. May we send you details? 
EMG é, 
HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES Ltd. 
11 Grape Street (behind Princes Theatre), 
LONDON, W.C. 2 Temple Bar 160 
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the fact that the music is far from the composer's most inten. 
esting, so too is the brilliant recording by Szigeti and the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Sir Thomas 
Beecham (Col., LX 433-5, 18s.) of Prokofieff’s rather disjointed 
Violin Concerto, Op. 19. 

The Columbia Company, with rare courage, has issued a 
gencrous selection from Gluck’s Orpheus, sung in French with 
L’Orchestre Symphonique de Paris, conducted by Heng 
Tomasi. The part of Orpheus is taken by Mime. Alice Rameau, 
whose beautifully pure and steady contralto is a delight to 
listen to. The singing of the other characters and the chorus 
is not on the same level but is generally adequate, and the 
orchestral playing is good without being particularly inspired, 
As a whole this set (Col., LX 425-32, 48s.) gives a very good 
idea of Orpheus, and is certainly worth acquiring, 

The Treasury of Music Series of recordings, which the 
E.M.G. company started last year to make available musig 
unlikely to be recorded by the larger companies, has just been 
enlarged by four delightful records. The two most attractive 
are of early Mozart sonatas (in F major and C major) for organ, 
violoncello and two violins. These enchanting pieces were 
wriiten as intermezzi to be played in the intervals of church 
services, but possess none of the characteristics of church music, 
The other records are of a pleasant Vivaldi Sonata da Camera 
in G minor and a Corelli Sonata da Camera in B flat major, 
All four pieces are. admirably played by members of the Pro 
Musica ensemble and cost 6s. each. 

Three other recordings remain to be recommended : Wag. 
ner’s Siegfried Idyll (H.M.V., DB 2634-5, 12s.), performed by 
the Vienna Philharmonic, conducted by Bruno Walter; 
Tehaikowsky’s Nutcracker Suite (H.M.V., DB 2540-2, 18s) 
brilliantly played by Stokowski and the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra; and above all Bliss’s Quintet for Clarinet and String Quattet 
(Decca, KX 780-3, 10s.), admirably played by Frederic Thurston 
and the Griller String Quartet. AUTOLYCUS, 


Finance 
More Bankers’ Views on the 


Situation 
N.P.B. MEETING. 


Wirn the meetings held last week of the National 
Provincial and Lloyds, this year’s series of Bank Meetings 
have come toa close. I think that, if possible, even more 
interest: than usual has been taken this year in 
the Bank Meetings, and I would like, after dealing in 
particular with the speeches of Mr. Colin Campbell 
and Mr. Beaumont Pease at the meetings of National 
Provincial and Lloyds respectively, to attempt to sum 
up very briefly the verdict pronounced by the bankers 
upon financial and economic conditions, and_ their 
views with regard to the future. And in dealing with the 
addresses, both of Mr, Campbell and Mr. Pease, I want to 
touch upon those points which were either not dealt with 
st all or were not dealt with so fully in addresses by 
previous speakers. 

In confirming what had been said by previous bankers 
concerning industrial progress during the past year, 
Mr. Colin Campbell, in his address to shareholders of the 
National Provincial Bank, laid, as I think, a very wise 
emphasis upon thé part played in this progress by the 
high level of public confidence. It* was displayed in 
striking measure in the loyal celebrations of King George's 
Silver Jubilee carly in the year and, indeed, throughout 
the period following upon the crisis of 1931 confidence 
in the national finances and in ‘the soundness of the 
country’s banking system has been a powerful aid to the 
recovery in commercial and financial activities. 


DANGERS OF CHEAP MONEY. 


There were two points, however, dealt with by Mr. 
Campbell which, I think, call for special attention. While 
fully recognising the advantages arising out of cheap 
money, and especially the advantages to the Government 
in carrying through profitable conversion schemes, 
(Continued on page 230.) 
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and danger of a 





cold in the head 


First thing every morning put a drop 
of ‘Vapex' on your handkerchief 
and breathe the germicidal vapour 
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VISIT 


CANADA 


&U.$.A. 






IAGARA AL” 


AND HAVE THE PERFECT HOLIDAY 


Whatever your ideas are on the perfect 
summer holiday, Canada lives up to them. 
sunshine—wonderiul air 


Scenic beauty—sport 
i In their 


complete change and relaxation. 


1936 Tours the Canadian National Railways 
offer you almost unlimited variety: The 
Rockies, Jasper National Park, famed Niagara 
Falls, cities of Eastern Canada—all these and 
STHe more. New York, too. 3y making it your 
QOckles port of entry or departure, you can see this 
— great city of the NEW WORLD. You can 
travel, of course, independently or with a 

party. 
INCLUSIVE TOURS from June Sth to 
September 16th. Fares, from £45, allow for 
NEW YORK meals, hotels, and travel on the new R.M.S. 
y “QUEEN MARY” and other famous Atlantic 
a liners—First-class on shore. Let Canadian 


National give you a holiday you will always 
Consult them for all details of 
Rate Ss, 


remember 
travel to and through North America. 
sailings and accommodation from : 


* (CANADIAN NATIONAL 


(Dept Q). 
17-19 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1. 
local offices 





Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3; or and agents. 











THE VICAR SETS 
A PROBLEM 


Multiply the length of time a given 
quantity of tobacco lasts by the depth of 
the pleasure that particular tobacco gives, 
and divide the product by the price per 
ounce. Work this out for all the tobaccos 
you care to try, find 
Three Nuns is the cheapest of them all. 


and you will 


THREE NUNS 


"KING'S HEAD’ |S SIMILAR, 
BUT A TRIFLE FULLER 


288 


Issued by STEPHEN MITCHELL & SON, Branch of The Impertal Tobacco Co. 


The original tobacco of curious cut—1/2}d. an oz. 


(of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., St. Andrew Square, Glasgow 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 228.) 


Mr. Campbell suggested that there might be another side 
to the picture, a side concerned very nearly with depositors 
and investors, who may be said to have suffered from the 
continued lowering of interest rates. Mr. Campbell 
pointed out that a reduction of income from such sources 
not only restricts spending power, but forees many 
investors to the purchase of annuities, which is proved 
by the returns of the insurance companies. Indeed, 
I am not at all sure that this abnormal cheapness of 
money, and the poor income obtainable from Trustee 
securities, may not ultimately have an injurious effect 
upon the nation in many ways. There is a danger of our 
getting to the point when thrift may be discouraged and 
when the employment of capital in new ventures and 
new enterprises will be severely checked. I believe this 
to be the more likely by reason of the fact that the cheap 
money policy in many parts of the world may lead to 
high prices and a rise in the cost of living, which, while 
disturbing to all sections of the community, must be 
especially injurious to those who of necessity have to live 
on fixed incomes. Indeed, I am not sure that the national 
Exchequer itself might not suffer in time through those 
who have retired with comparatively small savings, 
having cither, as suggested by Mr. Campbell, to purchase 
annuities or actually to live on their capital. 


LenpiInc ABROAD. 

There was another very practical point touched upon 
by Mr. Campbell. It has been common ground amongst 
all the bankers at the recent meetings that we cannot 
expect to get a full relief of unemployment in this country, 
and indeed in some other countries, until there is a 
real revival in international trade. We know, of 
course, that the impediments in the way of such revival 
are numerous, including, as* they do, that spirit of 
economic nationalism to which I have so_ frequently 
referred and out of which have come all kinds of barriers 
to free trade, in the shape of tariffs, quotas and 
exchange restrictions ; the net results are chaos in the 
exchanges and severe restriction of the exchange of goods 
and services between the nations. There is, however, 
another possible cause of restriction of our exports to 
which Mr. Campbell referred—namely, the fact that we 
are no longer free lenders to foreign countries. We know 
that in the pre-War days no small part of our trade 











Thisis no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1933 on death 
at age 73. 


Assurance effected in 1882. 
Original sum, £500. 

Sum paid at death, £1,469. 
Total premiums received, £578. 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
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activity could be traced directly to our loans to Countries 
overseas. These.loans have now come to a standstill, Jy 
the first place, for some years we were not in *1e position 
to make foreign loans while, in the second p ce, many 
of our foreign debtors have been so hard hit by th» fall jy 
prices of their exportable commodities and goc ds ag tg 
be unable to maintain payments of their debts. Conse. 
quently, there are probably few foreign countries who 
if they had been permitted to borrow here, would haye 
found a response from the investor. For some years now 
however there has been an actual ban on foreign Joans 
and it was to this ban that Mr. Camp. -ell referred, He 
would, of course, be the first to recognise at the time hag 
not yet arrived for resuming our old aczivity. But with 
the recent rise in commodity prices, the credit of some 
countries that were at one time regul:r borrowers for 
legitimate purposés of developmc »t has heen improved, 
Issuing Houses and investors, he said, ‘ may be relied 
on after the losses in recent years to be extremely cautious 
in the matter of offering or subscribing .or foreign loans, 
and it will be unfortunate if the possibility of improve. 
ment in international trade is frustrated by a desire to 
prevent the outward movement of capital when trust. 
worthy borrowers are in a position to ask for it in the 
London market.” 

I have drawn attention to these two points made by 
Mr. Colin Campbell because they deal with practical and 
important matters, and in referring to them Mr, Campbell 
was performing a public duty. It is sometimes said by 
banking critics that bankers are only concerned with their 
own particular routine of domestic banking and _ profit. 
earning. Mr, Campbell, however, was dealing wath 
matters which affect the nation as a whole. 


Lloyds Bank Meeting 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 

Nor was Mr. Beaumont Pease, in his address to share- 
holders of Lloyds Bank, less forceful in touching upon 
subjects of supreme interest from the national point of 
view. Indeed, Mr. Pease devoted no small part of his 
speech to considerations of international trade. He 
gave all due recognition to the more cheerful aspects 
of the subject, mentioning, for example, that in the 
export trade, of the six countries w ich showed an 
inerease last year compared with 1934, we headed the 
list. While, however, recognising that this was a matter 
for comparative congratulation and encouragement, he 
affirmed that it was not one for complacency or content: 
ment if only in view of the still large number of unem- 
ployed, and the well recognised obstacle. to that greater 
volume of international trade which alone can effect a 
wholesale improvement. The flow of goods from one 
country to another is still impeded by the number of 
restrictions now in existence, and although the point 
is mine and not one emphasised by Mr. Pease, I cannot 
help thinking that so long as the leading creditor country 
(the United States) continues to reject the doctrine of a 
free exchange of goods and services, there must be a 
continuance of chaos in the exchanges and a_ great 
restriction of international trade. For although a great 
creditor country, America still imposes obstacles to the 
debtor countries meeting their obligations in goods and 
services, and by so doing, and demanding gold, she has 
placed, and still places, such an impossible task upon 
the world as to make anything like a trade equilibrium 
impossible and also makes it impossible for gold to 
function as the basis for international settlements. 


A ParapoxicaL Wor tp. 


Summing up the many difliculties which beset the path 
of those who would desire to bring about improved 
conditions, Mr. Beaumont Pease, in phrases which could 
not be improved upon, said : 

“Tt is indeed a paradoxical world we live in. We agree on all 
sides what are the obstacles in the path of improvement, and 
yet by some inexorable fate we appear compelled to add to theit 
number. We seek abundance, and in our search we find poverty. 
We strive passionately for peace, and in our efforts come dangerously 


Continued on page 232. 
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100 SECURITIES 


8 DIVIDENDS A YEAR 
UNI¥JUE FEATURES OF FIXED TRUST ORGANISATION 


RITISH ‘hdustry is now forging ahead along the 
line of recovery marked by increased railway 
traffics, steel!’ output, imports and exports, revenue 
receipts, company profits and other favourable signs. 
According to “* The Economist,” an analysis of some 485 
Companies whose reports appeared between October and 
December last have averaged 7.9°/,on their ordinary capital 
against 6.8°/, twelve months earlier, after putting a quarter 
of the year’s profits to reserve and “ carry forward.” 

The 100 selected Companies included in THE 
FOUR PORI FOLIOS of the BRITISH INDUS- 
TRIES FIXED TRUSTS represent the best invest- 
ments available in the industries listed below, and 
are spread widely so that a purchaser of sub-units 


The estimated yields are as follows :— 








can obtain an interest in the best of British 
Industry. 

The First, Second, Third and Fourth Portfolios each 
contain twenty-five securities with ten alternatives. 
The Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Co., Ltd., 
issues certificates to holders, collects the dividends on 
the securities, and pays out the proportionate amount 
due to sub-unit holders eight times a year. The in- 
vestor who divides his money equally between the Four 
Portfolios secures (1) a “spread” over One Hundred 
high-class British shares, and (2) income distributions, 
at regular intervals throughout the year of approximately 
six weeks each. 























[ | Price per sub-unit| Yield per cent. per annum 
“FIRST PORTFOLIO | 23/9 |£4 . 6 . 10 ae 
“SECOND PORTFOLIO, 19/9 [£4 . 12 . 9  ™#sfiseg.seurine 
[THIRD PORTFOLIO | 21/3 [4 . 11. 1 mshi, 
| FOURTH PORTFOLIO) 22/-xd. £4 « 12. 9 _ All ca dividends 











AGGREGATE YIELD EXCEEDS 
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In the same period the additional yields derived from the sale of share bonuses and rights, not normally regarded 


as being recurring, were :— 


FIRST PORTFOLIO 
FOURTH PORTFOLIO £0 5 


Sub-units may be bought or sold at any time through any Stockbroker or any Bank. 


or upwards may be invested in any one Portfolio. 
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MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 





POST THIS COUPON TO 





A FREE BOOKLET. Further information wili be 
found in handbook S. 9, which will be sent free on appli- 
cation to the Managers. This booklet contains full particulars 
of the Constitution and Management of the Trusts and the 
names of the one hundred securities contained in the Four 
Portfolios, with complete statistical information relating to 
them, and the dates on which dividends are paid. 
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near to war, just as a beginner on a bicycle finds himself irresistibly 
attracted towards the very object he wishes to avoid. We chant 
in the Ottawa choir the praise of monetary stability, and proclaim 
our belief ‘that the ultimate aim of monetary policy should be 
the restoration of a satisfactory international standard,’ only to 
be answered by the anti-phonal response that the time is not yet. 
I hesitate to enter into a discussion on this last highly complex 
question, but in the belief that it is one of supreme importance 
and can only be solved by unremitting study, we have through 
the year opened the pages of our Monthly Review to a number 
of articles by experts of different nationalities. The whole ‘series 
has been published in a single volume, and I believe has served 
a useful purpose. 

“Surely our twentieth-century civilisation cannot be so helpless 
that it is out of its power somehow to obtain what is the common 
desire of all nations and peoples! Even though’ success has so 
far eluded our grasp and has moved one of our imaginative authors 
to write an ‘ Anatomy of Frustration,” we may surely believe 
that wholehearted co-operation for a common aim must eventually 
be crowned with success.” 

Duties BANKER. 


OF THE 


The danger has passed, for the moment, of anything 
in the character of the nationalisation of the banks, but 
there is_ still—possibly always will be—such a _ mis- 
apprehension of the functions of the banker that it is 
not surprising the Chairman of Lloyds Bank should once 
again have laid down certain principles which must 
always guide the prudent banker in the conduct of his 
business. Having reaflirmed his opinion that the first 
duty of the banker was the safe custody of the depositors’ 
money, Mr. Pease recognised that the next duty was to 
do all that is possible by way of giving financial assist- 
ance and advice to its customers. This, of course, 
so far as a mere phrase goes, also expresses the views of 
banking critics, only the latter are so often disposed to 
assert that this assistance to customers can be given 
irrespective of the banker’s primary duty to the deposi- 
tors; in other words, in defiance of the principles of 

















AS A PERMANENT INVESTMENT 
the shares of British Banks and 
| Insurance Companies offer safety of 
| capital and certainty of income with 
| excellent prospects of appreciation. 
Hitherto, investment in this field has been 
restricted by the high cost of the shares | 
and the liability attaching to them in | 
respect of uncalled capital. Through the 
Trust of Bank & Insurance Shares the | 
investor of moderate capital can now | 
acquire an interest, free from personal 
| liability, in shares selected from 52 British | 
: A Hf 
Banking and Insurance Companies. |! 
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Bank-Insurance Units may be bought and sold 

at any time through any Stockbroker or Bank. 

Estimated yield, from 33 per cent. to4 per cent. 
Price of Units, 4th February ... 21s. 9d. 
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sound, banking. At the present moment, for ex, 
when bankers’ deposits are standing at a high ree 

level, there are some who seem to think that bees 
are, as it were, hoarding money which should be used fo 
banking loans. The trouble, however, of course, js that 
at the moment there seems to be insufficient conficlene 
and insufficient trade to enable the banks to make th 
advances to the extent they would desire. We pestbig 
said Mr. Beaumont Pease, “ go out into the highways ra 
hedges and compel reluctant borrowers to come in and 
demand loans,” and he added: ‘There are many who 
think it is within the capacity of bankers to extend credit 
indefinitely and control not only the volume but also t, 
dictate the direction of credit and assume an Omnipotent 
knowledge as to what type of loan is in th» nation 
interest and what ought to be withheld on the groung 
that it is anti-social.” These, he said, “ are distinction; 
on which different individuals, whether they are poli. 
ticians, bankers or industrialists, take different views 
and it would be mere presumption on the part of banker 
to try and dictate on these matters.” 


™ple, 


ASSISTANCE TO INDUSTRY. 
Towards the end of his address Mr. Beaumont Peay 
referred to the first Report of the Commission 





for the Special Areas in which it was asserted ‘that 
“managers of local branches of the banks are no longer 
as ready as they were formerly to advance capital o 
prospects and personalities unsupported by tangible 
assets.” This statement, said Mr. Pease, is followed 
by the somewhat contradictory assertion that “ it seems 
doubtful whether any organisation run on a_purdy 
commercial basis can meet the needs of the Depressed 
Areas.” This same Report of the Commissioner for 
the Special Areas gave the hint that if there is a demand 
for financial assistance and “ if it is found that there is q 
real opening for new enterprise in the Depressed Areas” 
he may “find it necessary to advise that a special fund 
should be created for the purpose.” I am sure, said Mr, 
Pease, the banks will be sympathetically anxious to 
take part in any scheme which legitimately falls within 
their scope. It must be borne in mind, he added, “ that 
the Commissioner anticipates that a number of failures 
must be expected ” and that no “ organisation run ona 
purely commercial basis can meet the needs of the 
Areas.” Presumably, therefore, any assistance which the 
banks could give to such a scheme would be only of an 
indirect character. Any proposal, on the other hand, 
Mr. Pease said, ‘ coming to a bank which, interpreted 
on the most liberal lines, could be classed as a commercial 
venture in those Areas, will obtain the most sympathetic 
consideration,” 


. 
A Summing Up 
Tue OUTLOOK. 

SUMMING up the general character of this year's 
annual meetings of the Banks and the conclusions 
reached by the different bankers, I think it would be 
true to say that while there was general agreement 
with regard to the progress madé by our Home Trade 
during the last 2} years, there was almost equal agreement 
with regard to the likelihood of such improvement 
ultimately receiving a check if there were to be no 
improvement in the international outlook, both as regards 
politics and trade. 

Therefore, it is, perhaps. scarcely surprising that s0 
far as the general outlook is concerned, the statements 
by our leading bankers do not guide us very far in the 
consideration of future prospects. Nor, perhaps, is this 
surprising, with that outlook so closely intertwined with 
international politics, that bankers would naturally be 
slow to refer to them. 

Causes or ANXIETY. 

Nevertheless, I suggest that when it is recalled how much 
attention was given by each banker to the conditions 
restraining international trade, there may well be good 
reason for regarding the outlook, not only with uncertainty, 

(Continued on pajye 234.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 





_ 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 





A STRONG BALANCE-SHEET 





THE DUTIES 


OF BANKERS 





Mr. J. 


BEAUMONT PEASE’S ADDRESS 





Tue seventy-eighth ordinary general meeting of the shareholders 
was held on Friday, January 24th, at Southern House, Cannon 
Street, London. Mr. J. Beaumont Pease (chairman of the bank), 
who presided, said : : 

My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen,—So much in recent days has 
been said and written in regard to the late King of a very eloquent 
and moving nature, and it is all so fresh in your memories, that I 
hesitate to add any words of my own, but I would ask you to stand 
with me for a moment in that silence which is perhaps the most 
eloquent tribute we can pay to the memory of a great King whom 
we revered, and a great man whom we loved. 

In the course of his address Mr. J. Beaumont Pease said : 

If you will now turn to our report and balance-sheet, which as 
usual I presume you will take as read, I shall be glad briefly to draw 

our attention to one or two points of particular interest. 

The first item of any importance on the liability side of the 
balance-sheet is that comprised under the heading of current 
deposit and other accounts, which for the first time in our history 
amounts to over four hundred million pounds, and is twenty-eight 
nillion pounds more than it was last year. (Applause.) I am glad to 
say the encouraging tendency for the percentage of current accounts 
to the total of our deposits to increase still continues. This is 
generally accepted as a sign of the quickening activity of trade. In 
this year’s balance-sheet the percentage is 52.7. Last year it was 
51.6, and the two previous years 49.9 and 48.3. We have made no 
special efforts to seek deposits, and, indeed, this large increase is 
somewhat of an embarrassment to us owing to the difficulty of 
employing it profitably. 

The only other item to which TI need draw your attention is that 
of endorsements, guarantees, and other obligations. This is fourteen 
and a half million pounds less than it was this time last year, almost 
entirely owing to the smaller amount of forward exchange operations 
carried out on behalf of our customers. It is at once an indication 
of the greater stability of the main currencies of the world during 
1935, and at the same time of the uncertainties which surround all 
international trace. 

On the assets side of our balance-sheet the first item which shows 
any great change in comparison with the figures of last year is that 
entitled British Government Treasury Bills. This shows the large 
increase of seventeen million pounds, due principally to the transfer 
of Treasury Bonds from investments into bills, on coming within 
three months of their maturity dates. 

British Bills of Exchange and Colonial and Foreign Bills show 
little change. 

Our investments, on the other hand, are up by over nine million 
pounds, an illustration of the fact that cheap money alone does not 
make for extended use of banking facilities for trade purposes, and 
is no confirmation of the accusation sometimes brought against 
banks that instead of assisting trads recovery they have been buying 
and holding gilt-edged securities. Certainly in my memory 
there never has been a time when we have been less critical on 
purely theoretical principles as to the merits of applications for 
edvances. We do all we can to encourage them, and when you look 
at the next item of loans and edvances you will see we have met 
with some measure of success. I am glad to say that our loans 
continue to show a slight rising tendency and are five million pounds 
in excess of the comparative figure for last year. This increased 
desire to borrow is much welcomed by bankers, but the proportion 
of our loans to our deposits is still very much below the normal and 
desired percentage, and stands at 35.2 on the basis of the figure for 
loans alone, or at 37.7 on the more comprehensive figure which forms 
the basis in the balance-sheets of the majority of other banks. The 
statement which I have seen made that banks are more interested 
in granting loans for financial or even speculative purposes, rather 
than to trade, finds no confirmation in an analysis of our loan 
figures, Out of the total amount of our advances only 6.6 per cent. 
comes under the headings ‘‘ Banks Insurance ard Finance ” and 
* Stockbrokers,” 

: I would draw your attention also to the decrease of £1,300,000 in 
Other Assets and Accounts,” owing to satisfactory realisations. 
Our bank premises account also is slightly down by £20,000, which 

represents the result of writing down our leaseholds and also some 

sales of premises not required by the bank, which have more than 
balanced the cost of new buildings. 


Prorir anp Loss. 


To pass on to our profit and loss account, you will see that our 
het profit brought in, after charging rebate and income tax, provision 
having been made for all bad and doubtful debts and other contin- 
gencies out of the profits of the year, is £1,642,785. 

May I mention one or two facts illustrating the difficulty in these 
days which we experience in making profits of a normal banking 
character ? Although the average amount of money lent on short 
notice to brokers is nearly three million pounds in excess of last 
year's figure, yet owing to the fact that the average rate was 7s. 7d. 





less than last year, the total amount of interest earned is less than 
the previous year’s figure. In the same way, the average amount of 
our discounts was seven million pounds greater, but, they earned for 
us considerably less owing to the fact that the average rate of 
discount was 4s. 6d. less than it was last year. 

The same story is told by our investment account. In the amount 
of dividends received we were actually worse off, although on an 
average we had thirteen million pounds more invested than in the 
previous year. It is worth noting that a change has taken place in 
the gilt-edged market during tho last year, though whether the 
tendency will continue I am not prepared to prophesy. During the 
last three previous years we have been accustomed to see a consider- 
able rise in public securities, but in 1935 there was a slight decline. 
Industrial shares, on the other hand, continued in their upwarél 
tendency, a result no doubt of the desire on the part of the public 
to obtain a higher yield for their investments. Another contributory 
cause has probably been the extension of the Fixed Trust move- 
ment. The Stock Exchange Committee has within the last few 
weeks issued its report on this channel of investment, recognising 
its advantages to the small investor but calling attention to the 
possibility of undesirable elements developing unless the movement 
is carefully controlled. I will content myself by emphasising— what 
perhaps is not fully realised by the general public—that the adver- 
tisement of well-known banks and insurance companies as trustees 
of a fixed trust implies no guarantee whatever as to the successful 
outcome of the trust. The responsibilities of the trustees are 
confined within very narrow limits and consist almost exclusively 
in the safe custody of the actual securities. 

That the progress of the country has been definite and substantial 
is proved by all the accepted indications. The figures of unem- 
ployment, which show a reduction of 217,250, the record number of 
over ten and a half millions employed, and the retail trade improve- 
ment to the extent of 7 per cent., as compared with 1934, aro 
examples of the increased spending power of the people. This 
is further confirmed by the record Note circulation, which on 
December 24th reached a total of four hundred and twenty-four 
and a half million pounds. British wholesale prices in December, 
1935, are the highest since 1933, while there have been fewer 
bankruptcies than in any year since 1925, 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 


In export trade also, of the six countries which show an increase 
as compared with 1934, we head the list, followed closely by Japan, 
and at a greater distance by South Africa, Germany, Argentina, 
and Australia. We are, therefore, fully justified in regarding the 
year that has passed as a year of gain. These are all matters for 
comparative congratulation and encouragement, but for com- 
placency or contentment they give as yet no justification. The crics 
for amelioration in the distressed areas and the claims of the still 
large number of unemployed fall, it is true, on universally sympathetic 
ears, but have not yet effected a solution of those problems, and the 
well-recognised obstacles to that greater measure of international 
trade which alone can effect a wholesale improvement still loom 
largely in the path of progress. As long as the flow of goods from 
one country to another is impeded by the number of restrictions now 
in existence, and as long as payment for those gocds which do 
succeed in crossing the barriers is denied or delayed, no great 
or permanent alteration in present conditions seems possible. 
The fact, I am afraid, remains as sadly true today as it was nearly 
one hundred years ago, when one of our great statesmen said in 
the House of Commons, ‘‘ Commercial depression is a complex 
phenomenon. Its origin can be found in no single cause, and it 
is ridiculous to pretend to cure it by any single or sudden remedy.” 
Patience is doubtless a virtue, but not always a very comforting 
one, and it is not surprising that ours is often so severely tried. 
Nevertheless, it is by steady and persevering exercise of this virtue 
that we shall eventually win through. Gratitude is due to the 
Government for the steps they have already taken to improve 
both our home trade and also our export trade, which latter, to my 
mind, offers even greater scope and possibilities of extension, and 
their recently announced scheme of guarantees of sterling payment 
for exports is likely to prove of advantage to our manufacturers. 

I alluded last year to the various trade agreements which have 
been made with a number of individual countries, and these have 
been still further increased and arrangements have been made, 
notably in the recent example of the agreement with Spain, for 
facilitating the transfer of payments for our exports to that country, 
Bilateral agreements for international payments are of little use 
compared with the multilateral methcds to which we were accus- 
tomed when the interchange of gocds was freer than it is today, 
and indeed in some ways they impose a still further strangleholkt 
on trade, but conditions being what they are they seem for the 
moment to be the only method possible. 


(Continued on page 234.) 
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Tt is indeed a paradoxical world we live in. We agree on all 
sides what are the obstacles in the path of improvement;- and 
yet by some inexorable fate we appear compelled to add to their 
number. We seck abundance, and in our search we find poverty. 
We strive passionately for peace, and in our efforts come dangerously 
near to war, just as a beginner on a bicycle finds himself irresistibly 
attracted towards the very object he wishes to avoid. We chant in 
the Ottawa choir the praise of monetary stability and proclaim 
our belief ** that the ultimate air of monetary policy should be the 
restoration of a satisfactory internetional standard,” only to be 
answered by the antiphonal response that the time is not yet. 
‘I hesitate to enter into a discussion on this last highly complex 
question ; but in the belief that it is one of supreme importance 
and can only be solved by unremitting study we have through 
the year opened the pages of our Monthly Review to a number of 
articles by experts of different nationalities. The whole series has 
been published in a single volume, and I believe has served a useful 
purpose. 

Surely our Twentieth Century civilisation cannot be so helpless 
that it is out of its power somehow to obtain what is the common 
desire of all nations and peoples! Even though success has so far 
eluded our grasp and has moved one of our imaginative authors 
to write an ‘** Anatomy of Frustration,” we may surely believe that 
wholchearted co-operation for a common aim must eventually be 
crowned with suecess. 

There is no unanimity in regard either to the powers or the 
duties of bankers. For myself I still regard our first duty as the 
safe custody of our depositors’ money. Our next duty to the public, 
in so far as it is compatible with the first, is to do what we can by 
way of giving financial assistance and advice to our customers, and 
venevally to conduct our business on the soundest and best lines. 
{ cannot bring myself to agree with those who take a much wider 
view, both of our powers and our duties. We cannot go out into 
the highways and hedges and compel reluctant borrowers to come 
in and demand loans, nor in my judgement,!ought we to assume the 
attitude of dictators in laying down rules and regulations of our own 
making. There are many who take the opposite view and think it 
is within the capacity of bankers to extend credit indefinitely 
and control not only the volume but also to dictate the direction 
of credit and assume an omnipotent knowledge as to what type 
of Joan is in the national interest and what ought to be withheld 
on the grounds that it is anti-social. These are distinctions on which 
different individuals, whether they are politicians, bankers, or 
industrialists, take different views, and it would be mere presumption 
on the part of bankers to try to dictate on these matters. A banker 
has to administer his business as best he can on the merits of 
every question as it comes before him, but it would be just as much 
folly for him to try to dictate the lines on which the industries 
or politics of the country should be run as it would be for politicians 
ov industrialists to try to run the banks. Amongst those who, 
on the contrary, think they are capable of running all three, there 
ix some recognition of a bank's limitations, and while admitting 
that it is unsound for a bank to lock up its depositors’ money 
in risky enterprises, or to lock it up in permanent loans of a capital 
nature, they use this concession as an argument for the nationalisation 
of the banks, apparently on the assumption that what is bad business 
for the privately owned bank may be perfectly sound if the bank 
belongs to the State. 

Tut Depressed AREAS. 

The question of the depressed areas is one which has brought 
forth a whole crop of suggestions, and, indeed, it is so sad and 
urgent a problem, that one welcomes almost any proposal, but I 
think it is only fair to bankers to remove some misconceptions in 
regard to their attitude on this question. In the first report of 
the Commissioner for the Special Areas it is stated that ‘‘ Managers 
of local branches of the banks are no longer as ready as they were 
formerly to advance capital on prospects and personalities un- 
supported by tangible assets,” and this statement is followed by the 
somewhat contradictory assertion that ‘ it seems doubtful whether 
any organisation run on a purely commercial basis can meet the 
needs of the Areas.’ Again, in the report on Durham and Tyneside, 
the assertion is made that ‘‘ the post-War rationalisation of our 
banking system has resulted in the extinction of the smaller concerns 
with definite local associations, with the inevitable results that bank 
accommodation on anything but a very modest scale must be 
sought in London, and it has been suggested that in such cases 
capital assets or past balance-sheets appear to be accepted as more 
important criteria than the earning capacity of any new venture.” 
These statements are curiously far from the truth. On principle, 
bankers never have been prepared to provide permanent capital 
for industry, but, having regard to the low percentage of their 
loans to their deposits at the present time, they are, perhaps, 
tess rigidly bound by the strict principles of banking in this respect 
than they ever have been. 

The two quotations which I have given represent a belief which 
is widely held, not because it is based on any foundation of fact, 
hut because it has been so often and so glibly passed from mouth 
to mouth that it has been accepted at its face value without any 
evidence to support it. Indeed, to the uninitiated it does sound as if 
it very likely might be true. Anyone, however, who has any know- 
ledge of banking practice, particularly those who have had experience 
both in the old private bank methods and the present-day organisa- 
tions, can unhesitatingly assert that in actual fact branch bank 
inanagers have just as much discretion in granting or influence in 
obtaining loans for their customers as they ever had. 

The report was adopted. 
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but with some anxiety too. At the moment, anxiety py, 
centre upon such immediate matters as the Wisdom , 
otherwise of imposing oil-sanctions upon Italy oy y : 
the future attitude of the League of Nations tomas 
the Italo-Abyssinian War, but anxiety, unfortunately 
extends over a much wider area. As Mr. Beaumon 
Pease so shrewdly said in the course of his speech whey 
referring to the paradoxical world in which we are toy 
living: ‘‘ We strive passionately for peace and jn Our 
efforts come dangerously near to war.” How far this 
unsatisfactory state of things must be attributed 
the fear which seems to beset all nations, or how far it i 
due to an actual spirit of aggression on the part of sonp 
nations, it is impossible to say, but one thing, at leggy 
seems certain, that the present tense atmosphere jy : 
Europe cannot be prolonged indefinitely without som) 
kind of catastrophe. j 

Possibly by reason of the immediate necessities of the 
case, the League of Nations seems called upon at th 
moment to bring pressure to bear upon a_particuly 
nation with a view to shortening an actual conflict 
That this conflict may speedily end must be the desin § 
of every right-thinking person, but over and above thi 
particular crisis is the desire that there should be q 
growing feeling of goodwill and confidence amongst ql 
the nations. And I cannot help thinking that ther js 
room, or should be room, in the future for statesmen, 
politicians and economists alike to conduct a propaganda, 
not of prohibitions against international conflicts, but 
of one designed to show what can be accomplished by 
gospel of “* give and take ~ and international co-operation, 
which by its assurance of international peace, shall, at the 
same time, ensure the maximum amount of confidence 
and prosperity to each individual nation, 


ArtTHUR W. Koippy, 
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Ue to the time of writing, the Stock Markets are still 7 





showing considerable resistance to external influences such 





as those represented by disturbed conditions in Europ. 
Bankers have testified at recent meetings to the improvement 
in home trade and the prospect of its continuance. 
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certain industries and, at present, dealers in securities are | 






centring upon the prospects of a further expansion in the 
home trade rather than on the dangers which lurk in 
the shape of foreign politics. Whether inattention to th 
latter factor will prove to be justified remains to be see, 
but present conditions are not difficult to understand because 
hitherto those who have paid little heed to foreign affair, 
and have expressed their confidence in home conditions by 
purchases of securities, have done quite well. 

British Funds and kindred securities have suffered a littl 
during the week by realisations, but Home Railways, Home 
Industrial shares, and, in the Speculative Markets, Oil share 
have been quite active at higher prices. There has als 
been a certain amount of activity in those American share 
which are dealt in on this sige of the Atlantic. 
















* * * * 





New Capirat ACTIVITY. 






One of the factors responsible for an easier tone in gilt 
edged securities has been the fairly large fresh capital creations 
and the knowledge that there are many more issues to come. 
The feature of the week, of course, has been the issue 







£27,000,000 by the Railway Finance Corporation with prineip F 





and interest guaranteed by the British Government. Th 





Loan, which was in the form of 2} per cents. at 97, has from 






15 to 16 years to run, and, at the price of issue, what is know 





as the running yield is about £2 11s. 6d. per cent., or. allowing & 





for redemption at par in 15 years time, the yield is neat! 
2}? per cent. Applications for the Loan were on a fairly 
large scale, the big applicants only receiving about 80 pé 
cent. of the amount applied for. Nevertheless, the market 
which has come to be a little sceptical with regard to th 
precise measure of success attending very large flotations, 
inclined to the belief that some portion of the Loan may 


(Continued on page 237.) 
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COLIN F. CAMPBELL’S SPEECH 





ALe Now 





; : » share — ihe Nati 
in oy fe THE annual general meeting of the shareholders of the National 
f , Provincia Bank Limited, was held on Thursday, January 23rd, 
ar this at Southern House, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 
uted ty ‘Mr. Colin F. Campbell (the Chairman) presiding, said : 
far it j My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen,—Before we begin our pro- 
of som coedings I will ask you to stand,for one moment while I make a 
ce » late King George: 
yeference to our late ng orge. 
it least, The shareholders having risen, 
here inh = The Chairman continued: I am sure I shall be correctly inter- 
it some preting at this moment of national sorrow the feelings of all present 
© in expressing the most profound sympathy with Queen Mary, 
S of th King Edward, and the members of the Royal Family in their great 
ne rome 
bereavement. : ‘ it ' ” 
at the & In the death of his Majesty King George the country has suffered 
ticular: | a heavy loss, but we can look forward with hope and confidence that 
cOnflict the fine example set by our late King will be worthily followed by 
» desi ‘F his successor, who so fully enjoys the affection of his people through- 
- Osin ae Fanatic 

~ out the Empire. — ; : 
ve ths yy. R. H. Cutting (the secretary) then read the notice convening 
d be « » meeting and the report of the auditors, 

4 the meeting ar I t i . 
ngst all The Chairman: My Lords, Ladies, and Gentlemen,- . Before making 
there j my usual references to business affairs I have to refer to the losses 

aes from the directorate which the Bank has suffered during the past 
tesmen, year. Just as the year 1935 was closing we had the great misfortune 
aganda, r to lose by death our most esteemed and valued colleague, Lord 
ts, but @ Reading. Lord Reading joined the board after serving the country 
ad byal with great distinction in some of the highest offices in the State. 
a He eame to us some ten years ago on relinquishing the high office 
Pration, of Viceroy of India, and placed unreservedly at the disposal of his 
, at the } colleagues the benefit of his great ability and unique experience. 
fidence # We shall miss his presence among us very greatly. : 
' Then again only last week another friend passed away in the 
P person of Sir William Peat. Sir William had been an auditor of the 
DDY, Bank for many years prior to his appointment as a director, and it 


was on his resignation in 1923 as auditor that he joined the board. 
Sir William was known throughout the world as one of the greatest 
chartered accountants of his day, whose advice on all matters 
connected with finance was eagerly sought. As a colleague and 
director of the Bank we shall feel his loss deeply. His interest in 
the affairs of the Bank was unbounded, 

We have also lost a director this year through retirement, Mr. 
Charles Cave Cave, who was a banker of great experience and avalued 
colleague. He began his banking career in the family banking house 
of Preseott, Cave, Buxton, Loder and Co., where his uncle, Mr. 
Charles Cave, was a partner. This business was taken over by the 
Union of London and Smiths Bank in 1903, when Mr. Cave became 
a director of that bank, and on its amalgamation with the National 


cae 





ties are {> Provincial Bank in 1918 Mr. Cave joined our board. We wish him 
in thf many years of health and happiness in his retirement after so long 
lurk inf a period of active work. 
to the It is now my pleasing duty to welcome on your behalf three new 
Ye Seeh, cirectors who have been appointed during the year—the Hon. Jasper 
because @ Ridley, Lord Burghley, and Sir Samuel Roberts—and IT am sure 
ffai the shareholders can vely with the utmost confidence on the help 
oo > and experience which these three gentlemen will bring to bear on 
ions by F the affairs of the Bank. 
oe In common with other banks, our deposits show further expan- 
a little & sion, the total at the end of the year being an inerease of £5,378,520 
, Home F over those of the previous year. The final total was the highest for 
| shares the year, and, indeed. a record for the Bank. 
as alw On the other side of the accounts there is a slight change under 
shares fe the heading of bills discounted, the figures being £468,246 higher 
» at £40,039,944. Although there was a moderate improvement 
© in the return on Treasury Bills during the last six months of the 
year, the average rate for the whole year was only 10s. 64d. The 
© low rates at which the Government has heen able to raise money 
hy the issue of Treasury Bills have had their influence on the rates 
in gilt for other bills, thus making it difficult to employ the short-term 
eations funds of the Bank on anything like a remunerative basis. 
) come. ADVANCES. 
ssue of Our total of advances is slightly lower as compared with the 
rincipal FH “orresponding period last year, the final figure being £1,338,601 
3 ‘ less at £112,059,871. We should like to see an inerease in the 
1s from, *™Mount of our deposits employed under this heading, the present 
know fa perventage being only 36.9, as compared with 38 for the previous 
owing oom In considering these figures, it is well to remember that 
© public bodies and other large borrowers have been able during 
neat @ the last year to raise money on advantageous terms direct from 
 faitly the public on capital account, and so discharge their current 
80 pet borrowings from the banks. As our total advances approximate 
narkel, MF those of the previous year we are pleased to find definite indications 
to them °f increasing demands for trade purposes. 
ions, is ; With the increase in deposits and with almost the same amount 
n may ht out on bills and advances, we have had to turn to the invest- 


ment market for the employment of a larger proportion of our 





deposits than previously. Our investments, exclusive of those 
in other banks and subsidiary companies, stand this year at 
£90,727,856, being 29.9 per cent. of the total deposits of the 
Bank. 

The published returns of the Clearing Houses again show on the 
whole an increase in turnover, in which expansion we have enjoyed 
our due proportion, 

Prorir AND DiviDEND. 

The profit statement we are able to submit discloses a profit 
increase of £21,677. The dividend is being maintained at 15 
per cent., and after allocating £100,000 to Bank Premises Account 
and £100,000 to Pension Fund we are carrying forward the sub- 
stantial amount of £922,406, an increase of £43,525, compared 
with last year. 

When we turn from what IT may call the domestie affairs of 
our own business to the history of the past year in its wider aspects, 
we cannot fail to be struck by the contrast between steady progress 
at home and disturbance and uncertainty abroad. A year ago 
1 concluded my speech by referring to the approaching celebration 
of the Silver Jubilee of his Majesty King George and expressed 
the hope that we should celebrate this happy event by a material 
improvement in the presperity of the country. This hope, in 
spite of the many difficulties with which our industries had to 
struggle, has been largely fulfilled, and I am sure you will agree 
with me in believing that the renewed confidence with which 
our country has continued its forward movement was greatly 
encouraged by the remarkable enthusiasm with which the Jubilee 
was universally acclaimed. 

Not only at home and in our Empire, but also in the United 
States and in the great majority of foreign countries, it was always 
recognised that this nation enjoyed a rare advantage in the blessing 
of a balanced Constitution in which a free democracy was ruled 
by a Sovereign who with great devotion and concern for the welfare 
of his people had served his country during twenty-five years of 
great difficulty and momentous change. The King was not only 
beloved by his people, but had justly earned the esteem ane 
confidence of all people throughout the world. The tribute received 
on every hand by the King and his people strengthened the cause 
of freedom and made us feel that the country still had a great work 
to do in upholding principles whieh are now too often forgotten 
or definitely flouted. 

Such sentiments as those which were stirred by the Jubilee ave 
much more important in business than they are generally supposed 
to be. Confidence is the foundation stone of business, which has 
been very practically exemplified by improvement in almost every 
branch of our business activities. Instead of apprehensions that 
were so common in 1934 concerning the alleged approach of “ satura- 
tion point ” in the home market, the past year witnessed the growth 
of a belief that much still remains to be done before the needs of the 
home market are fully met. This will stimulate further advance- 
ment until such time as revival of foreign trade ean be secured 
through a general reduction in trade barriers and the abolition of 
restrictions on international payments. 

UNEMPLOYMENT FIGURES. 

This belief has been fully justified by the progress established 
during 1935. Looking first at the most adverse symptom that spoils 
the record of our improvement—the still terrible figure of unem- 
ployment—we find that it has been reduced during the year by 
about 200,000, while on the other hand the figure of ennployment 
has shown that there have been more men and women actively at 
work than at any time during the past fifteen years. These evidences 
are gratifying as far as they go, but the fact that nearly two millions 
of people are still without regular employment is a serious blot upon 
the brighter pages of our recent history. It is explained partly by 
the practical cessation of the stream of emigration which carried 
many of our workers to find employment overseas, and partly by 
the reduced volume of our export trade. It is worthy of note in 
considering this problem of unemployment that already there is « 
shortage of skilled labour on the north-east coast and in other 
industrial centres. 

In the matter of our export trade, however, the past year once 
more showed how successfully our country is struggling with the 
difficulties that confront it. Our sales abroad, especially of mamu- 
factured goods, have shown an expansion which can only be con- 
sidered as highly gratifying in view of these difficulties. 

INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL PROGRESS, 

Into the details of our industrial and commercial progress at home 
there is no need for me to enter here. You will have been plenttfully 
furnished with them by the excellent annual reviews provided by 
the daily and weekly Press. It is enough for me to remind you that 
all our chief industries have shown some improvement and that 
among them the progress of the iron and steel, engineering and motor 
manufacturing trades has been most conspicuous. What is perhaps 

(Continued on page 236.) 
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(Continued from page 2365.) Mite, 
even more satisfactory is the fact that there has been a defninfie have | 
revival in some vf those industries which have suffered most sev a hat is 
during the depression. The slight increase in the volume ade er i 
international trade, supported by the Government's Policy of age. new 7 
ance through subsidy to our tramp shipping, has given fresh ho, very 
to the managers of our mercantile marine, the prosperity of Monda 
is so essential to our national existence. This fresh hope has marke 
communicated to our shipbuilding trade and has been jn its cap alfecte 
stimulated by the determination expressed by the Government je Gover! 
make good any gaps that there may be inthe strength of Ourdefensin ae and al 
forces. There have also been welcome signs of revival in our] likely 
suffering cotton trade, the depression in which has caused 80 wy type | 
Cistress in the Lancashire area. "ihe 
Financrar Aspect. have 1 
Turning now to the financial aspect of affairs, We find in italy fe that t! 
goed cause for eneouragement notwithstanding the Inactivity quick 
still imposed on those many wheels in the machine which depen ; howev 
on international trade and international monetary Co-operation, the in’ 
It is from some points of view satisfactory to Le able to point 4 : ‘ 
another year of exceptionally cheap money and consequently ¢ B as apE 
high prices of securities, though the level reached in January of hag chance 
vear was not maintained or reached again throughout the yey 
These faetors have permitted the continuance of the proces ¢ 
conversion of the debts of publie bedies and joint-stock compeniay fe 
and have prompted activity in the market for new industrial isu fe The 
They have also enabled the Treasury to mark the close of the yell: Watne 
with a highly successful furding operation by which it isu made 
£300,000,000— £100,000,000 at L per cent. for three to five yean, 10 pe 
and £200,000,000 at 2) per cent. for twenty to twenty-five year i I 
The proceeds will be used, as to nearly £200,000,000, for the redemp ¥ A yea 
tion of 2 per cent, and 3 per cent. Treasury Bonds, due in Mar} distrit 
and April next. | 14 pet 
From this aspeet, cheap money has been highly beneficial, by fe for th 
there is another side to the picture, which is the effect of continue just a 
lowering of interest rates on depositors and investors. The redx 1930-8 
tion of income from such sources not only restricts their spendin le tribut 
power, but forees many of them into the purchase of annuities, whid B by res 
is evidenced from the returns of the insurance companies, : heer d 
There is also some reason to regret that the ban on new issues a ” 
foreign aceount is still found to be necessary, since the connexior ending 
in former times between the activity of foreign lending and th® at abe 
expansion of our export trade was constant. With the recent tis i divide 
in commodity prices, the credit of some countries that were at of the yi 





time regular borrowers for legitimate purposes of development ha 
been improved, Issuing houses and investors may be relied o 
after the losses in recent years, to be extremely cautious in ti 
matter of offering or subseribing for foreign loans, and it will kB 































unfortunate if the possibility of improvement in internation! Tha 
trade is frustrated by a desire to prevent the outward movement fe is age 
of capital when trustworthy borrowers are in a position to ask ivf The g 
it in the London Market. > the n 
Buinping TrRapr Expansion. > year, | 
Before we turn from the pleasant contemplation of the recor — the 
of our domestic progress to the clouded picture presented abroal & It is | 
it may be well to ask ourselves how far this domestic progress caf entery 
continue, without being reinforced by more hopeful conditions 4 use 0 
other countries and the revival in foreign trade that 1 have shom— ynder 
to be essential to our complete recovery. The re 
As everyone knows, our recent activity has been definitely & to th 
stimulated by the expansion of the building trade. Building activity & Is 
still continues, but it is clear that the day will come when th B Spphe 
actual housing needs of the population will have been fully me, Prev 
and the building trade, no longer busy on making up arrears, wi B) Currer 
be confined to replacements and repairs. How far off that day may F) has b 
be jis a matter on which there is room for varying opinions. raise | 
would, however, appear that the country’s requirements, accorlig the ( 
to present indications, may be fully met in a few years. the E 
CurRENT Year's OuTLooKk, oe 
With the monetary policy of the country that is the prineip! — —— 
creditor nation, we must agree with the view of our own authorities 
that the time is not ripe for any discussion of currency stabilisati 
or of a partial and precautionary return to the Gold Standar ; 
This is, from certain points ef view, much to be reg retted, sine 
stabilisation, if it were possible, would case the difficulties of thes West | 
few countries, among whom our French friends are conspicul 
that still cling to gold parities which hamper their intercoi It Pa 
their neighbours. These difficulties were increased in Mareh Re 
the Belgian Government decided to devalue their currency | Cu 
28 per cent., which action has resulted in substantial advantey Re 
to that country. Stabilisation would also, we may hope, Teme Lette 
ee ~ eo descrip 
exchange restrictions and help to promote that revival im inte Send 
national trade without which, as you must allow me once MONRe — 
to repeat, this country caunot expect to regain full prosperity “he —— 
to find work for all the capital and labour that if eommands. wre 
In the meantime, as I have shown, we may count with fait COmF THE 
fidence on another year of further recovery at home and im ol 
Empire, and we may hope especially that a new era of prosper : 
may be opening for India, under the Constitution, the granting’ One § 
which was one of the most memorable events among the many thi 
marked the course of 1935. Whatever happens, you may Tey © 
our Bank and all its officers continuing to work, not only 101 th InpR3 
institution, but in the interest of British and Imperial industries a 
for the promotion of international intercourse and goodwill. 
The report and accounts were adopted. itis 
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5 10 per mum. te 
A year ago, the interim dividend was followed by a final 
© distribution at the rate of 18 per cent. per annum, making 
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likely 
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' 


have been taken by Government Departments. Whether 
that is so or not, | am unable to say, but dealings in the 
new issue, which opened at a small discount, changed 


very largely into buying orders later in the day on 
Monday, and the stock {closed at par. Nevertheless, the 


market for gilt-edged stocks is now somewhat adversely 
alfected by uncertainty whether there will be a big 
Government Loan to meet the expected outlays on Defence 
and also by the knowledge that, in the near future, there is 
to be a number of fresh capital issues of the Trustee 
type largely on behalf of Home Corporations. 

“The knowledge of these impending issues would probably 
have less effect upon the market if there was a certainty 
that the issues would be made on terms likely to ensure a 
k response from the investor. For some time past, 
however, prices of these issues have been cut so fine that 
the investor shows some disposition to go “ on strike ” so far 
as applying for the Loans are concerned, trusting rather to 
chances of picking them up in the market at a small discount. 


quic 


* * * * 


A Goov Brewery Divipenp. 


interim dividend ftom 
per cent. per annum. 


the 
12 


inerease in 
per annum 


of an 
cent. 


made 
to 


14 per cent. and a bonus of 2 per cent. or 16 per cent. in all 
for the year. It may be noted that the interim dividend 


F just announced is higher than any interim dividend since 


1930-81, when 14 per cent. per annum was paid and the dis- 
tribution for the whole year was 19 per cent. In the interval, 


by reason no doubt of trade depression and the oppressive 
| heer duty, the dividend was down to 10 per cent. for the year 


> ending « » BOt $33. 
connexion ge (Mding June 0th, 1233 


and thi 
ecent nv 
> the yield would only be a little over 4$ per cent. 


The price of the stock now stands 
at about 81s. for the £1 units of stock, so that, even if the 
dividend were to rise to the 19 per cent. of five years ago, 

* * 


* * 


A Goop Rerorr., 


That well-managed company, the Gas Light and Coke Co., 





_ is again able to present a good report for the past year. 
' The gross revenue rose from £11,949,000 to £12,237,000 and 
a ; 

» the net revenue from £2,026,000 to £2,071,000, 


During the 


» year, the sale of gas showed an increase of 1 per cent. over that 


in the previous vear with an additional 87,342 consumers. 
It is @ great testimony both to the good management and 


© enterprise of the Gas Company that, in spite of the increased 


| use of electricity, 
» undertakings and in private households, continue to increase. 


the demand; for gas, both in industrial 


| The report of the Gas Light and Coke Co. states that, in addition 
| to the increase in the number of consumers, 166,938 more 


appliances were sold and let out on hire last year than in the 


| previous year, a circumstance which promises well for the 


| current. year’s consumption. 
has been deposited in Parliament to enable the Company to 
‘ taise more capital and also to install pipes in new buildings in 
» the Company's area erected by authorised undertakers under 


It may be noted that a Bill 


the Electricity (Supply) Acts. A. W. i. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
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Lonces1, S.W.1, 


Paid up Capital ... £4,500,000 





Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ahh heel aa eee £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
P . -- Thay re A at py hen are issued and banking business of every 
f icte hrough the numerous branches of the Dank 


dienes A , 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received, 
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| There has been a rise during the last week in the stock of 
© Watney Combe Reid and Co., since the announcement was 
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Ris FAMILY lives on income. While a 
few people possess private means, the sole 
income of the vast majority of families 
in this country is represented by the 
earnings of the breadwinner. If he dies, 
the income ceases, and his dependants 
may be reduced to a pitiful standard of 
living. 

This problem is one which today concerns 
thousands of men with families absolutely 
dependent on the incomes they earn. It 
may concern you ! 

How is it possible to make certain you 
will leave an income behind you ? 


A PRUDENTIAL “Seritage” POLICY 
affords security at a comparatively low annual cost 
IT PROVIDES, at death within 20 years 

£100 immediate cash 


£3 a week for the remainder of the 
20 years, and 


£900 cash when the payments cease. 


If death occurs after 20 years, 
£1,000 is payable immediately. 


@ You will want to know more about this. 








TO 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 7; 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 


> 


I desire full particulars of your “ Heritage’ 
Policy. 
Age next birthday 





Baco 
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The February Magazines 


Tux Nineteenth Century publishes an_ instructive article 
on “The Anglo-Irish Economie Conflict,’ by Mr. Joseph 
Johnston, of Trinity College, Dublin, who holds that Mr. De 
Valera and the British Government between them are ruining 
Irish agriculture. The British quota on Irish fat cattle is, 
he says, more destructive than the tariff, and he blames the 
Kree State Government for making no serious effort to remove 
it. Mr. A. Trystan Edwards, under the head of ** Gentlemen 
of the Slums,” declares that poor people dislike both the 
lofty tenements with their workhouse air and the new housing 
estates with twelve cottages to the acre where they seem to 
he ‘ planted like cabbages on the countryside ” ; they prefer 
the sociable little street. Lord Strabolgi, somewhat unex- 
pectedly, questions “ The Efficiency of the Defence Forces,” 
especially that of the Army, while recognising the need for 
fresh expenditure. 

In the Fortnighily Mr. F. Hammond commends the uprising 
of British democracy against the Hoare-Laval plan in ‘ The 
December Crisis,’ so as to give a lead to the world on behalf 
of collective security. Professor Mowat condemns “ The 
Mischief of Revisionism” ; no nation, he says, will give away 
territory to please “ have-nots,” but all might agree to lower 
tariffs and other barriers to trade and migration. Mr. Sisley 
Huddleston laments what he regards as ‘** Muddling through 
Sanctions,” and is distressed at ‘* the prospect of war in order 
to strengthen an organisation designed to prevent war.” 
Kurope, he maintains, will not believe that we are disinterested 
in the Abyssinian affair, however obvious that may seem to 
every Englishman. Mr. St. John Ervine’s outspoken article 
on * Privacy and the Lindberghs ” is just but a little belated, 
as the British Press is now playing the game. 

_ Sit Charles Hobhouse in the Contemporary, writing on 

Great Britain and Geneva,” maintains that the .League 
must continue the application of sanctions at all costs, even 

‘if recourse to arms is forced upon the League,” since the 
future of the new international polity is at stake. But Sir 
Charles is concerned as to the possible failure of Kuropean 
troops before African levies on the natives under white rule 
elsewhere in Africa. Dr. H. Hermes describes ** The Financial 
Crisis in Germany * and quotes a recent book in which Herr 
Forstmann, a leading Nazi economist, pleads for a devaluation 
of the mark by 70 per cent. as the only means of saving 
the situation. 

In the Quarterly Sir Cuthbert Headlam writes on ‘* The 
General Election—and After.” As a firm believer in the 
two-party system, he disagrees with those who regard the 
National Government as destined to endure for ever; he 
would have the Labour Party cut loose from its extremists 
and “ fit itself for the task of constitutional government.’ 
Iie is uneasy about the Special Areas and about the League, 
which cannot, he thinks, ensure the peace of Kurope until 
Germany re-enters it as the outcome of a Franco-German 
reconciliation. French opinion, as analysed by Mr. Walter 
Croteh in another article, shows no sign of belief in such a 
possibility. Mr. S. L. Bensusan’s account of what has been 
done for “Land Settlement in England and Wales” is of 
special interest at this time, in view of the purchase of more 
estates by the Land Settlement Association. Mr. Bensusan 
admits the difficulties but he urges that the “ back to the 
land *? movement should be encouraged for physical and social 
reasons to counterbalance our excessive industrialism. 

In the National Review Sir Francis Lindley develops his 
pessimistic view of * The Abyssinian Problem,” and maintains 
that Sir Samuel Hoare lost his post for ‘* the only sensible 
step taken by the Government in the Abyssinian imbrogtio.”’ 
Fiat justitia, ruat coelum, he observes, is not a guide for our 
Foreign Office ; a safer motto is Le mieux est Vennemi du bien. 
Mr. Jan Colvin has an engaging article on Kipling, and Mr. 
Willard Price’s ‘* Son-of-two-acres,” describing a Japanese 
farm of that size, makes us realise the density of the popula- 
tion and the strenuous toil of the farmers who wring a living 
out of their tiny holdings. 


In the English Historical Review Mr. A. J. P. Taylor throws 
new light on the agreement of Villafranca. between Napoleon 
III and the Emperor Francis Joseph which brought the war 
in Lombardy to a sudden close in July, 1859, much to the 
annoyance of the Italian patriots. It is made clear that 
Napoleon deliberately misled his young adversary as to the 
attitude of Great Britain and Prussia to the terms. Of special 
interest to us is the revelation of the differences within Lord 
John Russell’s Cabinet as to the Prime Minister’s pro-French 
policy, and of Queen Victoria’s determined efforts, through 
Granville, to get the Cabinet to support Austria or at least not 
to ask her to make concessions to Napoleon. The Queen’s 
conception of the functions of the monarchy was still that of 
George the Third. Her successors have changed all that. 





“The Spectator” Crossword No, 1 


By ZENO 
[A prize of one. guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct solution o 
crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be marked ‘ 
should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. 
before noon on Tuesday. 


Solutions should be on the form appearing below, 


the winner will be published in our next issue. 
bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on delivery.) 


* Crossword Fhe Week 


No envelopes “= - home 


Envelopes containing wit 
ts 
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ACROSS DOWN 
1. This person is good for 1. A student of this has jj 
nothing. head in the clouds! 
7, In 14. 2. Half the heap is resin, 
9, It’s the same in every poem 3. fi Spread abroad, 
narrating heroic deeds. 4. Game played by Belinda, 
me : 5. Detect with 22. 
12. The gods swore their most 6m ne 
solemn oaths by this. pats % wi 
: ‘ . : ie . . « they do shout, 
14. A little more than an inch That even to the heave 
can be got out of two theyr shouting shrill 
gallons, Doth reach, and all ty 
16. Schoolboys learn early to firmament doth fill.” 
inflect it. 8. Departure over a verge, 
17. Jaques uses it four times in 10. I can on it (anag.). 
one line. 11. American district. 
19. Used to intercept spillings. 12. Gull. é p 
20. This person becomes casual 13. ver, Often let out of the bay 
with a slight change of 15. Contemptible people. 
front. 18. rev. With me in it. 
22. See 5 19. Make a sudden bite. 
2% “Round about the keel 21. rev. Gem of a type! 
with faces pale, 24. ** Flies o’er the unbendig 
Dark faces pale against the corn, and . 8 aloy 
rosy flame, the main.” 
The mild-eyed melancholy 25. Belongs to the genus ulmi 
. came.” 26. The steamer is about in. 
27. This word is select, and in 28. rev. An American sleeper, 
French ! 32. rev. In 20. 
29. rev. “*. . . flesh is as grass,” SOLUTION TO 
i CROSSWORD NO. 17% 
ei. » punis . , * 
1 pt lishment for um r MTATETTTATC TO mT 
ling a point in football ? a MAIR! T3101 oh TN 
33. These American harvesters UR! eit | SAO I 
get a chilly reception ! 11] RI 
34. rev. “This tune goes... 
Come go we to the king; 
our power is ready ; _! ; 
Our lack is nothing but our wed isa A HE led eh 
leave.” : MLE) VIE] RR] L} AL S/T LNG 
35. Pummels. PURLELS TULELR, J LOUHINE 


The winner of Crossword No. 175 is Mr. 


SOLUTION NEXT 























WEEK 


A. E. Croft, 


19 St. Paul’s Road, Bournemouth. 


—) 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. 


Incorporated. 1880. 


Capital. Authorised and_ Issued 


£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, . £3, 250,000 
(together £7,250,000); Currency Reserve, £1,600,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on_ the, Banks 


Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BIL 


or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on tem 


which may be ascertained on application. 


HEAD .OFFICE: 


71 CORNHILL, 


Zealam. 
LS are purchasi 


LONDON, E.C. 3. 





—— 








by W. H. 


Evenings at 8.3 


WESTMINSTER, _Victoria, S.W. 


Matinées, Sab and Saturdays 


Victoria 0283. 
at 2.30. 


GROUP THEATRE PRODUCTION. 
THE DOG BENEATH THE SKIN 


Auden & C, Isherwood. 


Music by Herbert Mu irrill | 
remem 





BAT’ 
BEL! 
BEX! 
BoU 
BRIL 
BRIC 
BRIC 
BRO 
CAM 


CHR 
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CRA 
CRI 
CRO 
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EAS 


EDI 
EDZ 
FAL. 
FEL! 
FILI 
FOR 
FOV 
GLA 
GRA 
HAS 
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RECOMMENDED 


BRITISH HOTELS 





pATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRA ND CENTRAL, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN, 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND SPA, 
BRIGHTON.— ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).-TUDOR CLOSE, 
BRODICK (Arran), DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIV ERSITY ARMS, 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TY RCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.--PW LLYCHROCHAN, 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—-CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths). STRATHEARN HYDRO, 
CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL, 
DROITWICH SPA.—The WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL, 
FASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 

EDINBURGH.— ALISON, 
EDZELL (Angus). GLENESK, 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall). FALMOUTH, 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE, 
FILEY (Yorks.).—LINKIIELD, Primrosk VALtry. 
FORTINGALL (Perths).—FORTINGALL, 
FOWEY.—ST. CATHERINE’S. 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN, 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY, 

—QUEEN’S, 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO, 
aren. ~LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 

LINKS, 


KENMORE (Perths).—-TAYMOUTH CASTLE, 
KESWICK.—KESWICK, 

KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).- LOCH RANNOCH, 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE, 





EGYPT - SUDAN 
INDIA » CEYLON 











to PORT SAID E24 | or. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

Tro BOMBAY FROM £40 |ST- IVES (Cornwall) —TREGENNA CASTLE. 
& KARACHI ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— ADELPHI, 

to COLOMBO FROM £41 | sT. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
to CALCUTTA FROM £45 | sScouRIE (Sutherland)—SCOURIE, 


SEND FOR DETAILS OF SPECIAL OFF-SEASON 
FACILITIES, 


The Service which maintains a_ high . nahi js ae 

standard of excellence and combines the SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 

amenities of luxurious travel with SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Horen, 
extremely moderate passage rates. —_Pp TevEn >w . vas 
Steamers specially designed, constructed PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
and equipped for tropical conditions. SOUTHSEA.—PENDRAGON, 

No Inside Rooms. Spacious Public P — . hiss) REM Wwv 
Apartments and Extensive Promenade STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).-BEN WYVIS 
Decks. STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.—BEAR INN, 


ELLERMAN’S CITY 
& HALL LINES 


1046 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 


LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck S8t., W.1. 
—CROFTON, Queen’s Gate, SW. 7. 

—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 

~—THACKERAY, G*. Russell St., W.C.1. 

—UNITED SERVICES, 98/102 Cromwell 

Rd., 8.W.7. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO, 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS, 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE, 
MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL, 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE. 

OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN, 

STATION HOTEL, 
OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL, 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE, 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—-PERWICK BAY. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY, 





SELBY (Yorks)—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS, 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).-HAWKSTONE PK., We-ti n. 


TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE, 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton).—-HUNTLY, 
TINTERN.—BEAUPORT. 


—REGENT, 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE, 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire)—-LOCH AWE, 
MALVERN.— ROYAL FOLEY, 


Tel,: A 





Tower Buildings, Liverpool, 
75 Bothwell Street, Glasgow, 


TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE, 
—PALACE, 
—ROSLIN HALL, 

WALTHAM CROSS (Herts).-THEOBALD’S PARK, 


VE, 9340, 
Tel.: Cent, 3840, 
Tel.: Cent. 9222. 














eee _ 


64,465 LIVES 


SAVED AT SEA 
A PROUD RECORD 


Founded in 1824 — supported entirely by 
voluntary contributions—thousands of men, 
women and children saved from shipwreck — 
and never a call that goes unheeded. What 
prouder record than this ? 

Your help, too, is needed in this work—your 
contribution large or small. 

The Life-Boat Service costs £250,000 yearly. 
What can you afford to send? 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 


Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 


Tue EARL or HARROWBY, Lr.-Con, C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 








SOUTH AMERICA 
ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 
TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
For full particulars apply to: 

ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD., 

THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 1 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3 

GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 

















As we come 


we cannot, dare not, ignore the fact that many parents are 


burdened by constant anxiety 


because they are unable, try as they may, to feed their children adequately. 


into contact with the poor of East London 








TO THE LAST DROP. 





This winter we expect to have to supply 53,000 free satis- 
fying breakfasts for hungry little ones. 25 / = will pay for 100. 


Please assist by sending your contribution to :— 


The Rev. Percy Ineson, Superintendent, 


asl fnd CENTRAL HALL, 


3 Bromley Street, 
MISSION 


Commercial Road, 
Stepney, E.1. 


Send for a copy of “ ‘Twixt Aldgate Pump and Poplar,” profusely illustrated, post free, 3/6. 





ALF, SARAH ani 
the LITTLE °UN 
will be grateful 
for your response. 
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line charged as a line. 






Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to q 

Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24%, 
6 insertions ; 5% for 18; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. - Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR O 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week, 






a 


for 
ice, 









PERSONAL 





NEVER ENDING DEMAND for cast-off Clothing 

for Women, Children and particularly for Men 
arises daily in our work among the poor of East London. 
Parcels, enclosing name and address, gratefully acknow- 
ledged Ly the Rev. Percy Inkson, EAST END MISS- 
JON, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
toad, Stepney, E. 1. 


] 









OOK PLATES.—Your own private design. Stamp fo 
details. —CLARKE, Lane Head, Windermere. 4 





N ERCHANT TAYLORS SCHOOL.—A new edition 
4 of the School Register (1561-1934) is in prepara- 
tion. O.M.T.’s who have not received particulars are 
asked to send their addresses without delay to the 
SECRETARY, Merchant Taylors School, Sandy Lodge, 
Northwood, Middlesex. 











Pruritis.—Instant 


age ee from Psoriasis and 
N 30x No. A641, 


relicf.—Write full details. — 








’Tis of manifest importance 
That all bickering should cease, 
TOM LONG Tobacco’s soothing 
And supports The Pipe of Peace. 














WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





* CVITTING at home in comfort during the recent severe 
N weather one’s thoughts turn to the gentle Poor—” 
THE DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S AID 
ASSOCIATION 
appeals carnestly for legacies, 
donations for support of 360 pensioners, 
required, 
Chairman: Sir SELWYN FREMANTLE, 
Treasurer : J. HERBERT TWAMLEY, J.P. 
Secretary: C. M. FINN. 
75 BROOK GREEN, LONDON, W.6. 
















subscriptions and 
No Votes 















LECTURES 





R. G, P. GOOCH will give Three Lectures on 
THE OUTLOOK IN EUROPE, 
in the Kensington Town Hall, on TUESDAYS, FEB- 
RUARY 11th, 18th and 25th, at 5.30 p.m. 
Tickets for Course 2s. 6d. (Is. each), from Miss 
CHARLESWORTH, Kensington High School, St. Albans 


Road, W.8, or at door. 

G RESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghall 8t., E.C.2. Four 
B. 6Lectures on “ English and Scottish Popular 

Ballads ” will be delivered on Tues. to Fri., Feb. 11th 

to 14th, by Professor A. W. REED, M.A., D.Lit., Gresham 

Professor of Khetoric, at 6 p.m. ADMISSION FREE, 


























PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 












EASTER TOUR 


to CANADA 


Visiting :— 
QUEBEC 
MONTREAL 
OTTAWA 
TCRONIO 
NIAGARA 
FALLS 
NEW YORK 


Cross the Atlantic this Easter and see the 
New World. Join our special 23-days 
Easter Tour starting from Liverpool on 


APRIL-+9 
23 days'"fare:" £63 .10.0 


Atlantic crossing both ways via the St. Lawrence 
short Sea route by the modern 20,000 ton liner 


DUCHESS of BEDFORD 


The “All-in” fare covers all travel on sea and 
land, hotel accommodation, meals, sightseeing 
drives, etc. Take advantage of this unique 
Easter holiday opportunity. 


SUMMER TOURS TO CANADA & U.S.A. 


We have 25 short Tours to Eastern CANADA 
and U.S.A. (17 to 32 days), leaving at frequent 
intervals throughout the summer months with 
attractive itineraries ; also two grand sightseeing 
Tours, each of seven weeks duration, traversing 
CANADA from Atlantic to Pacific and back, at 
special low inclusive fares. 


Write for a copy of our Canadian Tours Handbook. 


CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 


62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Sq.), London, S.W.1, 
103. Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3, 
or Local Agents Everywhere. 





— OF SOCIAT. WORKERS IN MENTAL 
1, Pee 


HEALTI 


LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS XD 
POLITICAL SCIENCE (UNIVERSITY ~ 
OF LONDON). 


SESSION 1936-37, 

Applications are invited from trained soc 4 
for Scholarships of £200 for a cue-yun Se 
theoretical and practical training in Mental Health, 

Eight scholarships are available for cangidais 
between the ages of 22 and 35 who hold a social scien, 
certificate or degree, have had experience of gj 
service and are eligible for employment in the United 
Kingdom. “a 

The scholarships are granted for the purpose of 
qualifying candidates for psychiatric social wor; in 
connection with mental hospitals, child guidance , ini 
and other institutions treating those suffering jroy 
mental instability or defect. pa 

The Course is also suitable for any social worker con. 
cerned with personal or social difficulties of children o 
adults. ; 

Applications for scholarships must be received no 
later than May Ist. im 
i Further particulars may be obtained from th, 
SECRETARY of the School, Houghton Strect, Aldwycs, 
W.C. 2, es 




















—__—___. 


S aiemaees COLLEGE OF THE SOUTH West 
OF ENGLAND, EXETER, 
Preparation for London Degrees, 
Residential: 3 Men’s, 2 Women’s Halls, 
14) acres Campus: all games, 
Charges inelitsive ; £85 to £105 yearly, 
TEN OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
Two of £100 yearly and eight of £80 offered at forth. 
coming Scholarship Examination, June Ist, 1936, and 
following days. No restriction of subject. Norm 
tenure three years. Other Scholarships and Exhibitions, 
Entry closes May 9th, 1936. 





NIVERSITY OF BRISTOL, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP FOR 
FACULTY OF ARTS. 


An EXAMINATION for a T. H. GREEN 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP value £100 per annum 
will be held in the University on May 5th and 6th, 
1936. Further particulars may be obtained on applica 
tion to the undersigned. 

WINIFRED SHAPLAND, 
Secretary and Registrar, 









T. HUGH’S COLLEGE, OXFORD.—<Applicationsar 
kK invited from women graduates qualified to under. 
take research of higher study for the MARY GRAY 
ALLEN SENIOR SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £100, 
with privileges of free residence and maintenance during 
vacations, from October, 1936, in the first instance for 
one year.—VParticulars from the PRINCIPAL. 













HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COl- 

LEGE, 37, Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal 
Miss STANSFELD; Vice-Principal, Miss PETIT. Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers of gym 














nastics. The course of training extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics, 


Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectur 
apply SECRETARY. 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 








AR EXAMINATIONS.—An increasing List of 

Successes. Six successes Out of seven entries, 

September, 1935.—DAVIES’S, Sussex House, 1 Holland 
Park, W.11. Telephone: Park 4414/5. 









HE QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
67 Queen's Gate, London, §.W. 7, 
provides an efficient training in delightful surroundings. 
ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT. 
Seven months’ Intensive Course, £55. 
Prospectus on application. Western 6939 




















RAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK. 


8f. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 


Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organisers, &c. Course 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full 
particulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal, 








SCHOLARSHIPS 





ee COLLEGE, FELIXSTOWE- 


Examination about May 12th. 


SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, £60 to £30. 
TWO MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, 


Age under 15 on June Ist, 1936. _ Entry by April 10th 
Full particulars apply to the HEADMISTRESS. 





ft UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
a 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 
The Examinations for the above Scholarships, which 
are awarded in ARTS (2) and in ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE (2), each of the value of not less than £100, 
will be held in April, 1936. Only male Students are 
accepted as candidates. Further particulars from the 
DkAN, Guy’s Hospital Medical School, London Bridge, 


S.E. 





HOSPITAL DENTAL 


SCHOOL. 


rts 


The Examinations for the above Scholarships (1 in 
ARTS and 1 in ELEMENTARY SCIENCE) each of the 
value of £160, will be held in Apen. 1936. Only male 
Students are accepted as candidates. Further par- 
ticulars from the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital Dental School, 
London Bridge, 8.E. 1, 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing elds, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls ar 

prepared for usual examinations and for the University 

entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 





NEAR BR HY ts 
hi Pescara 
LOWTHER COLLEGE, ABERGELE, N. WALES. 
Chairman: Sir RONALD MaAcieEay, G.C.M.G. 
Headmistress: Miss K. I. Sayers, M.A. (Cantab.), 
Mathematical Tripos, Girton College. 
Junior and Senior Scholarships and Exhibitions 
including one for Music will be awarded on the 
results of an examination to be held next May. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the 
HEADMISTRESS. 


— 
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“ RECOGNISED” RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRIS 


Rev. J. D. Jones, C.H., D.D. 
Miss D. Bourne, M.A. (London). 


Chairman : 
Principal : 





Ten acres grounds facing Bournemouth Bay. Prepara 
tion for Matriculation and University Exams. Fully 
qualified staff. Domestic Science, O:ch>stras, Scholar 
ships. Excellent health record. 

Illustrated Prospectus from PRINo1PaL, College Boad, 
Bournemouth, 
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DUAL SCHOOLS — —_— 
ROS Oo ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 


CcKWORTH 0 ¢ Par 
(Founded by the Society of Friends in 1779). 


ecognised by the Board of ‘Education as an efficient 
— Secondary School. 


Provides a sound secondary school education for boys 
and girls from 11 to 18 years of age up to School Certifi- 
cate and Higher School Certificate standards, 

Special attention is given to the training of character 
and to the cultivation of a right sense of social and 
nternational justice. 

Situated in its own estate of 350 acres, the School is 
completely equipped with Chemistry, _ Physics and 
Biology Laboratories, Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, 
Common Rooms, Library, Handicraft _W orkshops, 
Domestic Science Rooms, Art School, Spacious Playing 
Fields, Home Farm and Garden. 

For Prospectus and full particulars, apply : 
The Bursar, Ackworth School, near Pontefract, Yorks. 














SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
NS) TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS, 
Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded free 
of charge. . id 
; The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given, 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 145 Cannon f treet, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel. : Mansion House, 5053. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





DD TO INCOME by Story or Article Writing. Sound 
professional training by correspondence. Thousands 

of pounds earned by pupils. SAMPLE LESSON and 
Prospectus FREE.—PREMIER SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
19 Premier House, Brunswick Square, London, W.C. 1. 





ITERARY Typewtg., Trans. &c., promptly executed. 
MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000.— 
Miss M. MACFARLANE (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea, 





8S. typed, 1s. per 1,000 words, Carbon 2d, Expert 
Maar Miss HARPER, 4 Taviton St., London, W.C, 1. 





tat WANTED.—Songs and musical comps, 
pJalso considered for publication. Terms by arrangement. 
—PETER DEREK LTD., ZB, 140A Shaftesbury Ave., W.C.2. 





RITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 








CINEMAS 





ACADEMY CINEMA. 
4 ae > 7 
Oxford Street. Ger, 2081, 
ROBERT LYNEN 
in 
** SANS FAMILLE ” (U) 
and 
DOLLY HAAS 
in 
* LIEBESKOMMANDO " (U) 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 





¢ OLD, JEWELLERY, SILVER Purchased. 
J Exceptionally High Prices ¥ 


-aid for Old Gold (£7 02.) 
and Silver, Bracelets, Necklaces,Gold Dentures, Sovereigns, 
Coins ; also Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearls, Antique Silver, 
Sheffield Plate, &c. Large or small quantities. Cash or 
offer at once. 






: BENTLEY & CO., 
€5, New Bond Street (facing Brook St.),W.1. (May. 0651.) 





JOUR SURPLUS BOOKS BOUGIIT FOR CASH, 
BEST PRICES GIVEN,—THOMAS J, GASTON, 
76 STRAND, W.C.2. TEM 3048. 











YOUR HOLIDAY PROBLEM 


| 
| 
The Travel Manager will be pleased to | 
advise readers regarding their holidays, | 
and no charge is made for this service. | 
Enquiries should be addressed to :— | 

THE TRAVEL MANAGER, | 

“THE SPECTATOR,” 


<= 








99 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W. 1. | 














) 
3 GLORIOU 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES 


IN THE 


THE WORLD’S 
MOST DELIGHTFUL 
CRUISING LINER 


Tunisia, Rhodes, Cyprus, 
bm pRIL 9 Syria, Holy Land, Egypt 
LU) and Portugal. 


25 DAYS frm 44 GUINEAS 


The Riviera, Greece, Yugo- 
Slavia, Dalmatian Coast, 
Venice and Tunisia. 


23 DAYS frm 40 GUINEAS 


Annual Birthday Cruise to 
MAY 50) Malta, Greece, Gallipoli, 
Dardanelles, Turkey, Spain. 
21 DAYS frm 35 GUINEAS 


Don’t delay. Write now for full par- 
ticulars or call and see plan of ship. 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent St., London, S.W. 1. (White- 

hall 2266.) Liverpool, Birmingham, Man- 

chester, Glasgow, Bradford, Belfast, Paris, 
and all Travel Agencies. 


TPS 














Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 
on request.— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





H*\ E you anything to sell. Readers having anything 

to sell or professional services to offer, are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion, 
and should reach 7 he Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week. Discounts :—2§% for 6 insertions, 5° for 13, 
74% for 26 and 10% for 52. 





N ACCLESFIELD SILK DRESSES 
1 in 122 patterns and shades, including lupin blue, 
leaf green, mimosa, «&c., to measure from 25s. fd. 
Selections sent on approval. 
Write for Catalogue and Patterns. 
LEODIAN, SP.3, 54 Cookridge Street, Leeds. 








WHERE TO STAY 





35 KENSINGTON GDNS. SQ., W.2.— Excellent 
e eo) food, comforts studied. Close tube. Whit-ley-. 
(ias fires. Partial £1 15s., bed breakfast 25s. Bays. 4751. 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





A WINTER OR EARLY SPRING HOLIDAY. 
‘ HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, 
Nr, TEIGNMOUTH. 
Established 1878. 

Offers special advantages of Economy, ComMPorT and 

the best Climate in England. 
TURKISH AND ELECrnRic 
Write for Illustrated Tariff. 


Licgut DAtTus. 





I ATH.—Brookham End Hotel, Lansdown. Cotswold 
Country House, 4 miles from Bath. H. & C. water. 


Golf, Squash free. Special Winter Terms. 





I ELGRAVE Club, Ltd., 2 gns. weekly, partial board, 
bed and breakfast, 30s.—Particulars, SECRETALY, 
96 Belgrave Road, 8.W. 1.—-Victoria 3347. 


Dainese SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 
Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. R.A.C. 
Illd. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 











FOR THE-TABLE, &e. 





\ ACKIE’S PETTICOAT TAIL 
4 SHORTBREAD for those who like it thin. 


Sugared segments, in tins. 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD., 


108 Princes Street, Edinburgh 2. 


vs. by inland post. 











\ 
SIR SUA 


Regular Sailings 


FARES from £110 


TRANSPACIFIC... Regular sailings 
between San Francisco, Seattle or 
Victoria, B.C., and Japan, China, 
The Philippines. Low through 
Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or 
Canada and the Pacific Voyage. 


FROM £58. 


For full particulars apply to: 
DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


General Agents: T. lL. DUFF & CO., 


22 Billiter St., London, E.C.3. Tel.: MON. 0221. 
or 24 George Square, Glasgow. ‘I'el.: CEN. 2827. 
or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. 











DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
"4Crescent, Tgms.: ** Melcrest,” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 





I ARKS’ SPUR, HIGH SALVINGTON, WORTHING. 
y Quict Guest House on Downs. Central heating, 
electric light. 


Tennis, garage.- Apply PROPRLIETRESSES. 





N ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
1 Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 
Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
Two Resident Physicians. 


rooms, grounds 10 acres. 
day. Illus. Prospectus free. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 


Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT. HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LTD 


/TD., 
P. R. H. A., Ltp., ST. GEORGE’S Howse, 193 REGENT 
Street, W. 1. 





omar ab TRUST INNS for excellent country 
K quarters, situated in the loveliest. part of Surrey. 

Apply for List **S,” stating requirements, to “* SURREY 
Trust,” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford. 





THERE to stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St. 
\ George’s Square, 8.W.1. Room and breakfast, 
5s. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only, 5s, 6d.). With 
dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 








HOUSES AND PROPERTIES FOR SALE 
OR TO LET 





SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
REIGATE 


Sevenoaks 1147-8; Oxted 240; Reigate 923. 
F. D. 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


For Properties of every description in 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 


Tele i one: 


< 
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CAMBRIDGE 


FIVE CENTURIES OF RELIGION 


Volume III, Getting & Spending 


By G. G. COULTON. 35s. net 
Ready Feb. 14th 


Continuing his detailed reconstruction of medieval monastic life, Dr Coulton here describes 
the monasteries as great landlords, inquires into the many sources of their wealth, discusses 
their estate management, their expenditure, their accountancy, and the question how far the 
Act of Dissolution was right in its accusations. The whole picture is built up upon an exact 
knowledge of contemporary documents. It presents many contrasts between medieval and 
modern mentality. 


JAMES WATT, Craftsman & Engineer 


By H. W. DICKINSON. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


To commemorate the bi-centenary of James Watt’s birth 


**A fitting tribute. Mr Dickinson is well qualified for his task.... His new book is an authorita- 
tive and lucid account both of Watt’s life and of his work. Its value is increased by a magnificent 
series of plates and diagrams.” The Times Literary Supplement 


**The appearance of this book is most opportune.” Nature 


The Life and Reign of 


KING GEORGE V 
1910-1936 
By C. E. CARRINGTON 


This story, including an account of the great pageant 
of the funeral, will form an ideal memento of the 
main events of King George V’s memorable reign. 
It stresses the social changes caused by the advent of 
Broadcasting and the Cinema, by the conquest of the 
air, and by the emancipation of women. 


Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net 


ITALY IN THE MAKING. 1846-1848 


Py G. F.-H. & J. BERKELEY. 21s. net 
Ready Feb. 13th 


The first volume (1815-1846) was published in 1932 (15s. net). This, the second, deals with a 
brief but crowded two years when agitation prepared the way for action. In 1846 Italy con- 
sisted of eight small states, each under an absolute ruler, and each ruler under the sway of 
Metternich. By 1848 the eight states had achieved a large measure of self-government, and 
all were sending men to fight in the common cause—against Metternich. 


EDUCATION OF TO-DAY 


Edited by E. D. LABORDE. Ios. 6d. net 


“This book is a selection from the addresses delivered at the third Young Public School 
Masters’ Conference at Harrow. The list of contributors includes Professor L. P. Jacks, 
Dr Crichton Miller, Mr Wickham Steed, Dom Collett, Laurin Zilliacus, and a dozen other 
distinguished educationalists. The book should be of value to all who wish to keep abreast of 
. modern educational theories.” The Schoolmaster 


LAW & POLITICS COLLECTIVE SECURITY 
By The Rt. Hon. LORD MACMILLAN By Professor A. D. McNAIR 
Henry Sidgwick Memorial Lecture An Inaugural Lecture 
Gd. net Is. 6d. net 


witness ncn PRESS 

















aND Sons, - <D., D., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, paar E C. ‘: an ary ubli shed b Tue Srectaror, Ltp., at their offices 
No. 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1—Friday, February 7, 1930. 
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